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OLD       NICK 

A    SATIRICAL    STORY. 


CHAP.     I. 


Barclay's  behaviour  in  the  maid's  room. 

Mrs.  Pawlet  roufed from  her  trance. — 
What  fyftem  of  Br.  Hunter's  Jhe  had 
■purfued. — Her  intended  experiment  on 
the  cook. — Barclay  introduced. — Her  con- 

duel   on   the   occafion. — The    library. 

the  advantage  derived  from  being  re- 
moved far  from  the  earth.  — She  dij covers 
in  Barclay  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 

Imagine,   now,   the  lingular  fcene  the 
cook's  bed-chamber  exhibited  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     The  cook  proftrate,  our 
Vol.  II.  B  hero 


(  a  ) 
hero  holding  her  hand  in  his,  but  (land- 
ing like  a  flame,  unconfcious  of  what 
he  did,  Mrs.  Pawlet  feated.on  the  maid's 
box,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
leaning  upon  her  finger  and  thumb,  in  a 
Hate  of  perfect  abftradtion,  and  Mr. 
Pawlet,  in  his  black  velvet  cap,  by  the 
fide  of  Barclay,  waiting  anxioufly  to  hear 
his  opinion  of  the  poor  woman,  after 
feeling  her  pulfe  (as  he  conceived)  for 
fuch.  a  length  of  time.  A  fudden  groan 
of  his  patient,  however,  brought  him  to 
his  recolleftion.  He  let  her  hand  fall, 
and  funk,  almoft  fenfelefs,  into  a  chair 
that  flood  near  him.  Joy  and  forrow 
took  poffeflion  of  his  mind,  alternately. 
Joy,  even  to  ecftafy,  at  meeting  with 
the  obje<5t  of  his  -heart's  fondeft  dotage, 
firft  prevailed,  and  filled  him  with  de- 
licious thoughts  of  ceafelefs  happinefs-j 
then,  forrow,  bordering  on  defpair,  to 
find  her  he  loved  plighted  to  his  friend, 
feized  on  him  with  irrefiftible  power, 
3  and, 
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and,  baniming  every  joy  from  his  breaft, 
pofleffcd  ic  with  the  moft '  afflicting  an- 
guifh.     Sriil  would  thefe  contending  paf- 
fions  give  way  to   each   other.      Now, 
his   love  predominated,    and  he  was  all 
light  and  life ;    and  now  his  friendfhip ; 
then  grief  came    over  his   foul,  like  a 
heavy   cloud,  and  he  was    all    darknefs 
and  defpair.      In   this   conflict  he    was 
torn  and  diftracted,  till,  looking  up,  with 
tears  darting  from  his  eyes,  and  behold- 
ing  Mr.   Pawlet   (landing    affectionately 
over  him,  he  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  ferenity,  and  to  conducts  himfelf  with- 
out fufpicion.     He  was  here  very  much 
affifted  by  the  parfon,  who,  in  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart,  afcribing  every  thing 
to  the  beft,    and  moft  virtuous    motive, 
exclaimed,  on  obferving  the  tears  trem- 
bling   in   his   eyes,    "  Blefs    my    heart, 
what    a    tender   creature  ?       Nay,    Mr. 
Temple,  now  don't  let  the  fufferings  of 
the  poor  maid  affect  you   fo.      Here," 
B  i  continued 
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continued  he,  "here  comes  the  warm 
water ;  I  hope,  and  dare  fay,  it  will  foon 
make  her  better." 

As  he  uttered  the  laft  words,  Barclay's 
•whole  frame  fhook  with  an  indefcribable 
fenfation,  and  he,  for  the  firft  time,  raifed 
his  eyes,  to  gaze  on  one  dearer  to  him 
far  than  peace  to  mifery,  or  liberty  to 
flaves,  with  fear  and  trembling.     Pene^ 
lope,  however,  had,  for   private  reafons, 
declined  the  talk  flic  had  apparently  re- 
tired to  perform,  and   fent  her  maid  in- 
ftead.       That    circumftance,    added    to 
the  attention    drawn   from    Barclay,    by 
the  care  employed  in  administering  the 
water  to  the  fervant,  proved  a  very  fea- 
fonable  relief  to  him.       This  Sangrado 
remedy     produced     the    defired    effect, 
leaving  the  cook  in  a  weak,  but  no  lon- 
ger in  a  dangerous    ftate.     Mr.  Pawlet 
applauded,  and  thanked  our  hero,  in  the 
warmeft  manner,  for  the  efficacious  re- 
cipe  he   had  prefcribed,   as  well  as  for 
i  the 
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the  tender  feeling  which,  he  imagined",  he 
had  fhown  for  the  invalid.  In  the  great 
fatisfaftion  he  felt,  he  could  not  help 
going  to  Mrs.  Pawlet,  and,  feating  him- 
felf  bv  her  on  the  box,  he  took  hold  of 
her  hand,  and  faid,  in  the  kindeft  tone, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  this  had  nearly  proved 
a  very  unfortunate  affair,  but,  now,  every 
thing  is  Uk,  and  we'll-  think  no  more 
about  it." 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  fhe,  as  if  juft  having 
finifhed  the  investigation  of  fo'me  pro- 
found difquifition,  "  I  fhall  think  no 
more  about  it !  De  Roffi  is  wrong,  and 
Kennicott  is  right.  What  fignify  fo 
many  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
text  ?  If  we  have  the  bed,  that  is  fuf- 
ficient.  ■  And,  as  to  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  old  Syrian  verfion,  I 
(hall  print  them  in " 

"  My   dear,"  -  interrupted  the    parfon, 

"  you  mifunderftand   me,  I  was  alluding 

B3  to 
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to  the  cook  you  phyficked  this  morn- 


ing." 


"Well,"  faid  fhe,  coolly,  "is  (he 
dead  r 

"  No,  God  forbid ! "  he  replied, 
"  but- " 

"But,"  added  fhe,  "if  flie  had,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  to  me,  for, 
tnetaphyfically,  or  ontologically  fpeak- 
ing,  I  mould  have  been  only  caufa  per 
accident  em,  not  caufa  per  je." 

"  Well,  well,"  continued  the  par- 
fon,  "  it  is  all  over  now.  We  have  faved 
her  life,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

He  now  proceeded  ,  to  inform  her  of 
the  maid's  illnefs,  and  what  they  had 
done  to  Comfort  her. 

"  Fools,  and  idiots,"  flue  exclaimed  ; 
"  will  you  always  thwart  me  thus,  in  all  my 
efforts  to  benefit  mankind,  by  my  fearch- 
es  after  truth  ?  So,  I,  who  have  ftudied 
the  materia  medic  a,  from  Hippocrates 
down  to  Buchan  j  that  is,  from  the  top 

to 
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to  the  bottom,  of  all  *  phyfa,  am  to 
have  my  operations  counteracted  by- 
people  even  more  ignorant  of  phyfic 
than  an  apothecary  ?  You  know  not 
what  you  have  done  !  You  know  not 
what  the  world  has  loft  by  your  ofEci- 
oufnefs  !  My  fcheme  had  two  ends  for 
its  object.  In  the  firft  place,  the  girl 
(as  filly  girls  will)  complained  of  fome 
indifpofition,  but  knew  not,  precifely, 
what,  or  where  it  was.  Now,  in  this 
cafe,  I  always  follow  the  cuftom  of  old 
Dr.  hunter,  who  uied  to  fay,  when  he 
couH  not  difcover  the  eaufe  of  a  man's 
ficknefs,  "We'll  try  this, '"and  we'll  try 
that.  We'll  moot  into  the  tree,  and, 
if  any  thin^  falls,  well  and  good." 

"  My  dear,"  faid  the  parfoH,  "  I  fear 
this  is  too  commonly  the  practice,  and  in 

*  "  From    Spencer    to  Flecnoe  ;    that  is, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  all  poetry." 

Dk  y  den's  Dedication  of  Juvenal. 

B  4  their 
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their  lLootir.g  into  the  tree  the  firft  thing 
that  falls  is  generally  the  patient." 

"  Don't  interrupt  me  1"  cried  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  haftily.  "  So  I  did ;  and  imagin- 
ing that  the  cook's  indifpofition  might 
arife  from  her  blood  being  too  rich,  I  re- 
folved  to  try  an  experiment  on  her,  which, 
if  it  reduced  her,  would  do  her  no  harm: 
and  that  was  rny  fecond  end." 

"  You  have  reduced  her,  indeed  1" 
faid  Mr.  Pawlet  i  "  but  pray,  what  was 
your  experiment  ?'* 

"  That,"  continued  me,  "  which  you 
have  frustrated.  I  wifhed  to  afcertain 
how  much  hiera-picra  the  human  ftomach 
could  bear." 

{<  Mercy  on  me !"  ejaculated  the  par- 
ion  ro  himlelf  "  Heaven  be  praifed  that 
it  lus  turned  out  no  worfe  !" 

*  I" he  truth  is,  Mrs.  Pawlet  was  aware, 
from  the  effect  immediately  produced  on 
the  poor  cook,  that  fhe  had  given  her 
too  ftrong  a  dofe ';  and  now,  that  all  was 

'fafe, 
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fafe,  (he  pretended  to  fay  that  (he  did  it 
on  purpofe,  and,  to  cover  her  miftake, 
affected  to  be  angry  at  what  was  done  to 
relieve  her. 

"But,  blefs  me!"  cried  the  parfon,. 
rifing,  "  we  are  talking  here  without, 
thinking  of  Mr.  Temple.  My  dear,  this 
is  the  gentleman  recommended  to  you  by; 
our  friend." 

"  My  amanuenfis  ?"  faid  (he. 

Mr.  Pawlet  nodded  confent,  and  our 
hero  llepping  forward  put  his  friend" 
Keppel's  letter  into  her  hand.  She  now 
rofe  without  uttering  a  word,  and  with 
great  dignity,  or  rather  ftiffhefs  (things- 
often  miftaken  for  each  other),  marched 
toward  the  door,  beckoning  to  Barclay  to 
follow  her.  He  obeyed  with  a  bow,, 
leaving  the  parfon  and  the  cook,,  who 
were  not  deemed  worthy  of  witneffingr 
the  firft  interview  between  two  fuch.dif- 
tinguifned  perfonages. 

Notwithftanding  they  were  already  two 
B  5  ftoriess 
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dories  high,  Barclay  followed  his  guide 
*up  a  third,  to  a  room  which  appeared 
built  exprefsly  for  her  convenience.  The 
library  was  round,  and  illumined  by  a 
Iky-light  j  the  books  fo  numerous  that 
they  not  only  lined  the  fides,  but  covered 
the  floor,  and  formed  a  kind  of  maze 
which  led  to  her  feat  at  a  large  table, 
loaded  with  globes,  mathematical  inftru- 
ments,  &c.  &c. 

Taking  her  feat,  and  pointing  to  feve- 
ral  folios  that  were  piled  on  one  another 
for  Barclay's,  (he  addrefied  him  thus, 
ftill  holding  the  letter  in  her  hand  un- 
opened : 

"  Though  I  have  no  great  reverence,  fir, 
for  the  modern  Greeks,  yet  I  hold  them 
wife,  inafmuch  as  they  choofe  the  furnmit 
of  their  houfes  for  their  place  of  refidence. 
I  do  the  fame,  but  our  motives  are  very 
•different.  They  confider  the  garret  as 
the  mod  dignified  part  of  the  building  : 
I  cfteem  it  only  as  it  conduces  to  give 

itrength 
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ilrength  and  elafticity  to  the  mental 
ipowers." 

'■  Your  plan/'  madam,  fatd  Barclay, 
"  is  perfectly  Socratic." 

"  Yes,"  fhe  replied,  fmiling  moft  un- 
invitingly  at  being  able  to  purfue  the  allu- 
fion,  "  I  would  even,  like  that  great  phi- 
lofopher,  fay,  *£js&&tw  *,  for  like  him  I 
find  that,  when  on  the  ground,  my 
"thoughts  adhere  to  the  earth,  and  never 
rife  to  that  fublimity  which  I  experience 
the  moment  I  breathe  this  pore  and  ele- 
vated atmofphere  f." 

Our  hero  made  no  reply.     He  was  en- 

*   /  -walk  the  air.   A'R  istophakes'  Clouds. 

f  Dr  Johnsok  in  "his  Rambler  makes  Hy- 
pertst^  fay,  "  het.iat  upon  level  ground  ftagnates 
in  fi'.ence,  or  creeps  in  narrative,  might,  at  the 
height  of  half  a  n.ile  ferment  into  merriment, 
fparkle  with  rerartee,  and  fro?h  with  declama- 
tion ;  but,"  he  adds,  "  that  a  garret  will  make 
every  man  a  wit,  I  am  very  far  from  fuppoiing  ; 
I  know  there  are  fome  who  would  continue  block- 
heads even  on  the  fummit  cf  the  Andes,  or  on 
the  peak  of  TenenEe."     So  do  I. 

B  6  tirely 
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tirely  abforbed  in  thought,  while  fhc, 
having  explained,  as  fhe  believed,  with 
great  effeft,  the  caufe  of  her  living  at  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  proceeded  to  perufe 
the  epiftle  he  had  delivered  to  her  from 
Von  Hein.  Having  finifhed  it,  fhe  be- 
gan a  very  long  fpeech,  full  of  admiration 
of  Barclay's  learning  and  genius,  but, 
above  all,  of  his  great  diffidence  and  mo- 
defty,  which  his  friend,  fhe  faid,  had 
particularly  dwelt  upon,  and  which  fhe 
acknowledged  to  be  the  undoubted  con- 
comitants of  genuine  merit. 

During  this  harangue,  Barclay  being 
wrapped  up  in  thoughts  of  a  very  oppo- 
fite  nature,  neither  lent  his  ear  to  what 
was  uttered,  nor  made  any  figns  of  atten- 
tion. This  one  would  have  imagined 
fufficient  to  difpleafe  the  fpeake'r,  but  far 
other  was  the  fentiment  it  infpired.  Im- 
preffed  with  the  high  character  fhe  had 
juft  read,  fhe  attributed  his  rudenefs  to 
excefs  of  genius  or  learning. 

"  Ah !" 
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"  Ah !"  me  exclaimed,  "  fuch  is  the 
abfence  of  men  of  letters !" 

Our  hero  caught  thefe  words,  and, 
looking  up,  faw  Mrs.  Pawlet's  eyes,  or 
rather  eye  (for  both  never  looked  at  the 
fame  object),  fixed  upon  him,  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  delight.  He  blufned, 
and  felt  very  uneafy  on  his  feat.  Perceiv- 
ing this,  Mrs.  Pawlet  faid  : 

"  Nay,  be  not  afhamed  of  thefe  little 
eccentricities  of  genius :  1  am  often  fo 
myfelf,  I  aflure  you." 

Barclay  was  about  to  make  fome  filly 
excufe,  when  he  was  relieved  from  his 
embarrafiraent  by  a  fummons  to  dinner.- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Containing  every  thing  in  thefeccnd  chapter. 

Following  Mrs.  Pawlet,  Barclay  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  which  was  at  the 
back  of  the  houfe,  and  commanded  a 
beautiful  profpe<5t  of  the  garden.  The 
furniture  was  light  and  elegant ;  the  wain- 
fcot  hung  with  various  drawings  of  views 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the 
windows  being  flocked  with  geraniums, 
and  other  odorous-  plants,  impregnated 
the  air  with  their  fweets  and  exhilarated 
the  fenfes.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
flood  the  dinner-table,  laid  for  four.  Pe- 
nelope appeared  at  one  of  the  windows 
as  if  employed  in  tying  up  fome  hyacinths, 
and  Mr.  Pawlet,  who  had  made  no  alter- 
ation in  his  drefs  but  that  of  exchanging 

his 
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his  black  velvet  cap  for  a  neat  little  pow* 
dered  wig,  was  dr effing  the  fallad  as  Bar- 
clay came  in.  The  moment  he  faw  him, 
he  wiped  his  hands  on  the  napkin,  and, 
going  up  to  him,  he  faid,  "  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, I  hope  you  will  excufe  my  inatten- 
tion to  you.  You  found"  me  rn  an 
awkward  predicament,  from  which  yon 
extricated  me,  and  I  am  now  able  to  pay 
you  all  the  refpect  your  merits,  indepen- 
dent of  that  of  being  the  particular  friend 
of  Mr.  Vori  Hein,  entitle  you  to.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  are  heartily  welcome.  I 
fhall  think  it  my  fault  if  I  fee  that  you 
are  unhappy  :  I  truft  you  will  not  let  me 
think  fb  unworthily  of  my  ft  it 

Barclay  made  no  reply  to  this  not  lefs 
fmcere  than  kind  and  friendly  fpeech,  but 
he  prefied  the  hand  of  the  worthy  parfon 
between  his  in  fuch  a  manner  as  amply 
fatisfied  him  that  his  words  had  produced 
the  livelieft  effect. 

Mr.  Pawlet  haftened   to  change  the 

fubjecr, 
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fubie<5r,.  and,  while  Mrs.  Pawlet  fet  read- 
ins  in  the  corner  (for  fhe  never  was  idle 
for  an  inftant),  he,  adverting  to  a  com- 
mon topic,  afked  Barclay  what  he  thought 

of  the  room. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  not  think  fo  much 

of  it,"  continued  he,  "  as  I  do.  I  de- 
light in  it:  it  is  my  Pen's  tafte.  She  fur- 
nifhed  it  as  you  fee,  making  every  thing 
herfelf  that  a  female  hand  could  accom- 
plifh.  And  thofe  drawings  are  all  her 
own  doing ;  fhe  took  them  from  the  nu- 
merous profpecls  that  prefent  themfelves- 
on  the  hill  near  the  church." 

"Fye,  fye!  my  dear  fir,"  cried  Pe- 
nelope, "  how  can  you  talk  fo.  Nobody, 
I'm  fure,  but  you,  who  are  always  too 
kindly  partial  to  what  I  do,  will  think 
any  thing  of  fuch  trifles." 

This,  faid  in  a. laughing  manner  (as  fhe 
knelt  by  the  fide  of  the  flower-pots,  with 
her  head  turned  round),  had  the  moft 
rapturous  effecl:  on  Barclay.     The  voice 

that 
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that  faluted  his  ear  was  fo  foft  and  melli- 
fluous, that  he  could  fcarcely  believe  k 
human ;  and  the  lovely  form  he  contem- 
plated was  Co  angelic,  that,  added  to  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  he  could  not  avoid, 
exclaiming,  "  Enchantment — 'tis  all  en- 
chantment !  Indeed,  fir,  Mifs  Penelope 
does  not  do  herfelfjufticein  complaining  of 
your  panegyric,  feeing  that  it  falls  fo  far 
fhort  of  her-defert.  Truly,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve what  I  behold  to  be  the  work  of 
mortal  fkill,  but  afluredly  the  confequence 
of  fome  Jpell — the  conjuration  of  fome 
fupernatural  agency.    Thefe  drawings  are 


{C  Well,"  faid  Penelope,  interrupting 
him  and  rifing,  "  I  muft  pofitively  go :  I 
can  fuffer  this  no  longer." 

<c  By  no  means !"  cried  Barclay,  haflily. 
'*  I  beg  a  thoufand  pardons  for  exprefllng 
my  unfeigned  ientimems,  becaufe  they 
hive  offended."  Then,  catching  her  eye 
with  an  humble,  but  expreflive  look,  he 

added* 
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•added,  "I  will  henceforth  gaze  with  filent 
admiration !" 

Mrs.  Pawlet's  thoughts  were  entirely 
devoted  to  her  book,  and  the  parfon  con- 
tinued making  the  fallad ;  therefore  the 
confufion  of  Penelope  and  our  hero  (which 
was  very  apparent  in  their  countenances 
at  this  crifis)  was  not  perceived,  and  the 
attention  of  the  little  family  was  foon  di- 
verted for  the  moment  from  every  other 
circumftance  by  the  appearance  of  dinner. 

Mrs.  Pawlet,  not  only  becaufe  (he  was  the 
tniftrefs  ofthehoufe,but  becaufe  Ihe  prided 
herfelf  on  carving  with  mathematical  and 
anatomical  nicety,  fat  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble; Mr.  Pawlet  at  the  bottom,  Penelope 
on  his  right  hand,  and  Barclay  oppofite 
her,  to  the  right  of  Mrs.  Pawlet.  The 
fituation  of  the  young  folks  was  peculiarly 
interefting  to  themfelves.  Neither  could 
look  up  for  an  intrant,  but  their  eyes 
were  rivetted  to  each  other ;  and  the  ta- 
ble being  rather  narrow,  there  was  an  ab 

folute 
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fblute  neceftity,  for  the  fake  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation, to  mingle  their  feet  toge- 
ther. We  all  know  what  nervous  crea- 
tures lovers  are.  Think,  then,  of  the 
pofuion  of  things  at  this  juncture  ! 

Barclay  was,  during  dinner,  in  a  per- 
fect ftate  of  delirium.  He  eat  little— he 
faid  nothing !  but  did  he  not  feel  fome- 
thing  ?  And  did  he  not  feaft  his  eyes 
on  the  object  before  him  ?  None  but 
a  lover,  it  is  true,  can  fancy  fuch  food ; 
but  no  mere  fenfual  voluptuary  ever  en- 
joyed a  repaft  half  fo  luxurious.  Here 
there  was  no  fatiety.  Appetite  increafed  by 
wb.aU it  fed  upon,  and  our  hero  muft  have 
remained  at  table  until  doom's-day  if  he 
could  not  have  rifcn  before  he  had  con- 
ferred that  he  was  fatisfied.  To  defcribe 
the  conduct  and  feelings  of  Penelope, 
would  be  to  repeat  what  I  have  faid  of 
Barclay's. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pawlet,  on  the  contrary, 
eat  with  excellent  ftomachs,  but  with  this 

difference  j 
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difference ;  all  he  eat,  he  eat  becaufe  he 
found  it  agreeable  to  his  palate.  She, 
however,  eat  fcarcely  any  thing  but  to 
what  fhe  attached  fome  medicinal  quality. 
She  afcribed  great  virtue  to  various  forts 
of  vegetables,  and  thefe  fhe  would  de- 
vour, even  to  repletion,  often  making 
herfelf  miferably  ill  in  her  attempts,  as 
fhe  termed  them,  "  to  give  a  tone  to  th§ 
nerves,  and  to  regulate  and  pcrfcdt  the 
eucrafy  of  the  human  frame." 

Barclay's  taciturnity  and  abftinenct 
were  attributed  to  feveral  caufes.  Mrs,. 
Pavvlet  believed  the  firft  to  be  owing  to 
the  modefty  of  genius,  or  the  abftracYion 
of  learned  meditation  ;  and  the  fecond 
fhe  conceived  to  be  highly  commend- 
able in  a  philofopher  ;  fo  that  when  the 
parfon  preffed  him  to  eat,  Mrs.  Pawlet 
begged  he  would  defift.  "  Mr.  Tem- 
ple,*' faid  fhe,  "imitates  the  ancie nt  fage, 
whofe  maxim  it  was,  <c  To  eat  to  live, 
and  not  to  live  to  eat." 

Penelope 
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Penelope  looked  at  Barclay,  and  could 
not  conceal  a  bewitching  fmile,  that  play- 
ed about  her  lips.  Our  hero  returned 
the  fmile,  and  would  willingly  have  join- 
ed them. 

Reader.  Join  their  fmiles !  How 
could  they  do  that,  fir  ! " 

Author.  By  joining  their  lips,  ma'am. 

Reader.  Oh,  you  abominable  wretch ! 
A  pretty  thing,  truly,  to  do  at  the  firft  in- 
terview. 

Author.  Very  pretty  indeed,  ma'am. 
I  mould  like  to  have  done  it  myfelf! 
However,  he  did  not  fay  fo,  but  if  he  had, 
he  would  have  been  excufable,  for  he 
was  invited  to  it. 

Reader.  How  !  a  baggage,  did  me 
invite  him  to  do  fo  ? 

Author.  No,  fweet  lady,  but  her 
lips  did, — as  thus.  Her  lips  were  of 
that  defcripdon,  which,  as  clearly  as  it  is 
poffible*  for  lips,  unaffifted  by  the  tongue, 

to 
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to  fpeak,  fay,  "Come  and  kils  me!" 
Perhaps,  thrice  venerable  madam,  you 
have  never  feen  any  of  this  fort,  but,  ne- 
verthelefs,  I  afiure  you  they  exift.  I 
have  feen  many  fuch,  and,  I  hope  to  Hea- 
ven, I  (hall  fee  many  more  !" 

Mr.  Pawlet  viewed  Barclay's  conduct 
in  a  very  oppofite  light.  His  abftinence, 
he  thought,  might  arife  from,  either  the 
novelty  of  his  fituation,  or  the  fatigue  of 
travelling ;  and  his  modefty,  he  believed, 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  misfortunes  he  had 
fufferedj  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
affurae  any  confequence  in  fociety.  He 
pitied  him  in  his  heart,  and  refolved  to 
ufe  ail  his  endeavours  to  banifh  the  fcru- 
ples  to  which  he  attributed  his  depref- 
fion.  The  fame  goodnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion  led  him  to  imagine  that  Penelope's 
not  eating,  as  ufual,  was  owing  to  her 
uneafmefs,  all  the  morning,  about  the 
poor  feivant  maid,  and  when  the  cloth 

was 
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was  taken  away,  he  defired  her  to  go, 
and  fee  how  fhe  fared.  Glad  of  fuch 
an  apology,  the  readily  withdrew,  to 
induce  Mr.  Pawlet,  the  more  firmly, 
to  believe  the  truth  of  his  fufpicion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Mrs.  Pawlet  will  be  contradicled. — En~ 
graving.  —  Philofophy.  —  What  women 
•were  born  for. — How  much  they  jhould 
know  of  chemijlry,  geography,  algebra, 
and  languages. — Mrs.  Pawlet  compares 
the  par/on  to  a  pint  bottle,  and  herfelf  t$ 
a  gallon. — The  impudence  of  a  philqfophi- 
cal  mind. — Plutarch  quoted,  as  an  autho- 
rity for  women  retiring  after  dinner. — 
The  confequence  of  introducing  learning 
into  a  brain  not  fitted  to  receive  it. — How 
to  prevent  fervants  cheating  you. — An 
ancient  mode  of  flopping  ficknefs,  ufedwith 
a  very  different  effecl. — Barclay,  and 
Phaeton. — A  queftion. — The  anfwer  more 
inter'ejling  than  explicit. 

Barclay  obferved,  that  whatever  the 
parfon  faid  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Pawlet  in- 
variably 
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variably  contradicted,  intending,  by  the 
oppofition  of  her  learning  to  that  of  her 
hufband,  to  raife  herfelf  in  the  opinion  of 
Barclay  for  wifdom  and  fhrewdnefs.  The 
oppofition  fhe  met  with,  however,  was 
of  fo  fhort  a  duration,  Mr.  Pawlet  always 
driving  to  prefer ve  tranquillity  and  good 
humour,  that  me,  at  laft,  became  quite 
exafperated  againft  him,  on  account  of 
his  mildnefs. 

"  You  always  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Pawlet,"  faid  fhe,  warmly,  "  and  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  guefs  your  meaning  for  fo 
doing." 

"  The  meaning  is  evident,"  replied  he ; 
"  you  are  always  in  the  right." 

"  There  I  differ  with  you,"  cried  Mrs, 
Pawlet." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  !"  faid  he,  "  I  know 
that.     You  always  do." 

"  I  differ  with  you,"  continued  fhe, 
'"•in  my  fentiment  of  the  motive,  that  eon~ 
flantly  makes   you  feek  to  agree  with 

Vol,  II.  C  me, 
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me,  and  unlefs  I  occafionally  meet  with  a 
vigorous  oppofition  from  you,  I  fhall 
think  you  defpife  my  powers.  Socrates, 
however,  did  not  defpife  Aspasia," 

"  Heaven  defend  me  from  fo  bale  a 
thing,"  exclaimed  the  parfon  -,  *'  I  will  do 
whatever  you  pleafe,  my  dear,  to  make 
you  happy." 

Barclay  fat  in  mute  attention  to  this 
family  difpute,  which  was  carried  on, 
through  the  kindnefs  of  the  parfon,  ac- 
cording to  the  defire  of  Mrs.  Pawler. 
Various  were  the  fubjects  of  debate.  Mr. 
Pawlet  was  much  attached  to  engravings, 
and  his  tafte  was  confequently  arraigned 
on  this  head.  Of  the  two  common 
ftyles  of  engraving  *,  the  ftipple  and  the 
ftroke,  he  was  for  the  former ;  Mrs.  Paw- 
let  was,  of  courfe,  for  the  latter,  and  ar- 
gued long  in   its  favour,    fhewing   her 


*  The  firft  is  done  by  dotting,  the  laft  by  draw- 
ing line*. 
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knowledge  of  the  art,  and  pointing  out 
the  lively  effects  produced  by  it. 

It  would  be  vain,  and  tedious,  to  relate 
all  the  fubjects  of  controversy  which 
were  entered  into,  to  pleafe  Mrs.  Pawlet ; 
I  fhall  therefore  omit  feveral,  and  come 
to  one,  which,  in  the  end,  even  ruffled 
the  temper  of  the  good-natured  clergy- 
man. It  was  this, — the  parfon  contend- 
ed for  a  vacuum,  which  always  incenfed 
his  wife,  who  was  a  defperate  ftickler  for 
a  plenum. 

"A  Greek  writer,"  faid  ihe,  "calls 
fubftance  toSiv,  Jomething ;  and  void,  to 
juti&v,  nothing.  Now,  I  am  for  the  roitv ; 
I  am  for  fomething.  I  am  with  the 
Aristotelians;  they  fay  that  nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum, — fb  do  I." 

However  mild  the  difpofition  of  a  man 
may  be,  there  is  always  a  fpark  of  ambi- 
tion in  his  heart,  which  will  fhew  itfelfj 
whenever  it  finds  an  opportunity.  Mr. 
Pawlet  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  defeat- 
C  2  ed, 
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ed,  in  many  inftances,  to  pleafe  the  va- 
nity of  his  wife;  but  having  the  beft  of 
the  argument,  in  the  prefent,  and  being 
allowed,  without  offence,  to  fupport  it, 
he  determined  to  difplay  his  powers  be- 
fore our  hero.  He,  very  properly,  and 
juftly,  infilled,  that  there  could  be  no  mo- 
tion without  a  void,  and  went  on,  efta- 
bliihing  his  pofition  with  great  firmnefs 
and  truth. 

Mrs.  Pawlet,  on  the  other  hand,  ar- 
guing, with  thundering  volubility,  from 
Hobbes  and  Descartes,  fo  confounded 
and  bewildered  the  fubjedr,  that  the  par- 
fon,  unable  to  go  any  further,  and  dif- 
pleafed  at  not  being  able  to  convince 
her  *  that  he  was  in  the  right,  exclaimed, 

"  Why  will  women  meddle  with  phi- 
lofophy  ?" 

"And 


*  This  is  precifely  my  cafe.  I  am  never  angry 
in  a  controverfy,  when  my  opponent  clearly  ex- 
plains my  error.    But  when  I  have  an  idea  of 

what 
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"  And  why  not,  pray  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Pawlet ;  "  what  were  women  horn  for, 
then  ?" 

"  Why,  according  to  St.  Paul,"  faid 
the  parfon,  "  to  marry  y  bear  children,  and 
guide  the  houfe" 

"  Granting  this,"  replied  Mrs.  Paw- 
let,  a  little  angrily,  "  I  fhould  be*  glad 
to  learn,  how  knowledge  is  incompa- 
tible with  her  fituation  in  life.  I  mould 
like  to  be  told,  why  chemiftry,  geogra- 
phy, algebra,  languages,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  and  fciences,  are  not  as  be- 
coming in  her,  as  in  a  man." 

"  1  do  not  fay,"  rejoined  the  parfon, 
"  that  they  are  entirely  unbecoming,  but, 
I  think,  a  very  little  of  them  will  ferve 

what  is  right,  but  cannot  fatisfy  my  antagonift, 
and  he  perfifts  in  the  conteft,  prefuming  on  my 
hefitation,  and  ftriking  me,  as  it  were>  with  reeds, 
becaufe  I  cannot  come  at  my  arms,  then  1  fret. 
"  That's  an  honeft  trait." 

Oh!    truft  me,   I'll  tell  you   nothing  bad  of 
myfelf. 

C  3  her 
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her  purpofe.  In  my  opinion,  a  woman's 
knowledge  of  chemiftry  fhould  extend 
no  farther  than  to  the  melting  of  butter, 
her  geography  to  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  every  hole  and  corner  in  the 
houfe,  her  algebra  to  keeping  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  expences  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  as  for  tongues,  Heaven  knows 
that  one  is  enough  in  all  confcience, 
and  the  lefs  ufe  fhe  makes  of  that  the 
better." 

During  this  fpeech,  Mrs.  Pawlet  was 
much  agitated,  and  fcarcely  able  to  con- 
ceal her  anger,  fhe  faid,  "  Ah !  it  is 
very  well,  Mr.  Pawlet,  but  I  fmile  at 
your  impotency  !" 

"  My  dear,"  replied  he,  "you  mould 
rather  be  forry  for  it." 

"  You  are  defeated,"  continued  fhe, 
"  and,  in  revenge,  you  defcend  to  abufe. 
I  have  long  found  you  deaf  to  inftruc- 
tion.  You  may  be  a  man  of  fome  or- 
dinary fenfe,  and  I  believe  you  to  pof- 

fefs 
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fefs  the  properties  of  verity  and  bonity, 
but  I  can  fay  no  more  for  you.     I  have 
endeavoured,    by    conftant    communica- 
tion, and  instruction,   to  augment  your 
intellectual  fund ;  but,  alas !   I  find  the 
truth  of  the  fcholaftic  axiom,  Whatever  is 
received,  is  received  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  recipient  *j    a  gallon   may 
pour  out  its  liquor  into  a  pint  bottle, 
but  the  bottle  can  receive  no  more  than 
a  pint.      I  have   done  all  that  can  be 
done,  and  may  as  well  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  rind  of  nature,  and  open  a  way 
to  eternity,  as  to  add  to  your  knowledge." 
Here  Mrs.  Pawlet  looked  at  Barclay, 
with  ftrong  fymptoms  of  exultation  ;  and 
the  parfon,    thinking  he  had  been  too 

*  Quicquid  recipitur,  recipitur  ad  modam  re- 
cipients. 

Though  Mrs.  Pawlet  quoted  the  Latin,  yet  I 
think  it  belt,  to  prevent  interruption  with  fome, 
in  the  courle  of  reading,  to  put  the  Engiifli  in. 
the  text. 

C  4  harlh, 
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harfli,  rofe,  and  faid,  "  Come,  my  dear, 
let  us  be  friends  again.  You  forced  me 
to  this  oppofition,  and  muft  not  blame 
me  for  what  I  have  advanced.  Be  com- 
pofed.  I'm  fure  you  are  in  the  right." 
Saying  this,  he  gave  her  a  kifs  to  atone 
for  his  fault ;  a  luxury  Barclay  did  not 
envy  him. 

"  Well,"  faid  Mrs.  Pawlet,  rifing, 
"  now,  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  retire, 
but  do  not  imagine  that  I  retire  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  other  women  do, 
namely,  to  allow  you  a  greater  freedom 
of  fpeech.  No,  truly  ;  for  I  affirm,  that 
there  is  nothing,  however  free,  which 
a  philofophical  mind  may  not  attend  to. 
What  are  words,  or  things,  to  me  ?  The 
philofopher's  miftrefs  is  Truth,  and  fhe 
is  naked." 

The  parfon  and  our  hero  looked  at 
each  other  with  a  fmile. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Ihe,  "  and  where- 
ever  he  meets  her,  he  embraces  her  with 

rapture, 
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rapture,  for  in  her  alone  exifts  all  that 
is  divinely  beautiful." 

Barclay  fighed. 

"You  figh,  Mr.  Temple,"  faid  (he, 
but  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  I  talk  of 
your  miftrefs." 

"  You  do,  you  do,  indeed  !"  cried 
Barclay,  with  a  warmth  that  was  very  di- 
verfely  underftood  by  Mrs.  Pawlet  and 
himfelf ;  "  Ihe  is,  in  truth,  divinely  beau- 
tiful, but  how  difficult  is  it  to  acquire 
her !"  ^ 

"  Right,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Pawlet ;  "  but 
to  explain  my  motive  for  retiring.  I 
hold  it  to  be  claflically  proper,  and  I 
gather  that  opinion  from  the  following 
paffage  in  Plutarch.  He  fays,  in  his 
Banquet  of  the  Seven  Sages,  that  a  wife 

man,  Kan  oivoq  n  (pauAoj,  tm  too;  vvplpaf 
xoiTatyvytiv  *,  if  he  finds  the  wine  bad>  has 

*  Xylander's  edition  of  Plutarch's  Var.  Op. 
p.  90. 
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recourfe  to  the  nymphs.  Some,  I  know,- 
contend,  that  the  word  nymphs  means 
water.  But  I  rather  give  it  this  inter- 
pretation. If  a  wife  man  finds  the  wine 
bad,  he  retires  to  the  ladies.  It  is  of 
confequence  admitted,  that  if  he  retires  to 
the  ladies,  the  ladies  muft  have  previous- 
ly withdrawn,  and,  fupported  by  this 
authority,  I  always  deem  it  decent  to 
retire."  Uttering  thefe  words,  fhe  left 
the  room,  apparently  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree latisfied  with  the  difplay  fhe  had 
made  of  her  talents  and  erudition. 

Being  gone,  Mr.  Pawlet  drew  his 
chair  clofer  to  our  hero's,  and,  inviting 
him  to  fill  his  glafs,  faid  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  fee  him,  and  drank  to  their  better 
acquaintance.  Barclay  pledged  him  with 
great  finccrity. 

"  You    muft   think,"    continued   Mr. 
Pawlet,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  "you 
muft  think  my  wife  a  very  ftrange  wo- 
man, from  what  you  have  feen  and  heard 
i  of 
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of  her.  Indeed,  fhe  is  fo.  The  learn- 
ing her  father,  the  dean,  compelled  her 
to  obtain,  has  been  too  much  for  her. 
In  a  ftronger  head  *  it  might  have  been 
of  great  fervice,  but  in  hers  it  only  tends 
to  make  her  wild  and  eccentric.  She 
is  always  doing  fome  out-of-the-way- 
thing;  but,  indeed,  I  believe  (he  has  a 
good  heart,  and  would  not,  willingly,  do 
any  one  harm." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  replied  Barclay. 

"  But  Hill,"  faid  the  parfon,  "  fhe  is 
often  very  near  doing  fome,  as,  for  in- 
itance,  this  morning,. — and  the  other  day, 
what  do  you  think  (he  did  ?  The  man 
who  takes  care  of  my  horfes  was  fudden- 
ly  feized  with  a  ficknefs,  either  through 
drinking  more  than  he  was  aware  of,  when 


*  The  Arabian  obfervation  is,  that  whenever 
learning  is  introduced  into  a  brain  whole  texture 
is  not  adapted  to  receive  it,  a  fermentation  enfues, 
till  the  whole  is  exhaufted, 

Pref.  Epift.  to  L.  B.'efq.  p.  ir, 
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dry,  or  was  deceived  in  the  quality  of 
the  liquor  he  drank.  How  that  was  I  can- 
not fay,  but  Mrs.  Pawlet  foon  heard  from 
the  gardener  that  he  was  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  gardener  informed  againft  his 
fellow  fervant,  becaufe,  I  understand,  they 
are  not  upon  the  beft  terms,  and  this 
is  owing  to  a  fcheme  of  my  wife's,  which, 
I  confefs,  I  do  not  much  approve.  She 
tells  me,  that  by  creating  feuds  among 
the  fervants,  fhe  imitates  Cato  *,  who, 
Hie  fays,  wifely  adopted  this  method,  as 
"a  furety  againft  their  colluding  together 
to  cheat  him.  Well,  the  inftant  my 
dear  knew  that  the  groom  was,  to  ufe 
the  poet's  phrafe,  for  the  fake  of  decency, 
"  pouring  his  throat  f  "  in  the  kitch- 
en, me  vifited  him,  and  prefently  hit 
upon  this   remedy.      She  had   read,  in 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato,  the  Cenfor. 

•f  "  The  attic  warbler  pours  his  dulcet  throat." 

Pope,  or  Gray. 

Pliny, 
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Pliny,  "That  wine,  with  pomegranate 
juice, flops  'vomiting*."  Procuring,  there- 
fore, a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  fqueez- 
ing  a  little  pomegranate  juice  into  it, 
fhe  prefented  it  to  him,  glafs  after  glafs. 
The  honeft  fellow  took  the  prefcrip- 
tion  very  kindly,  until  he  had  finifhed 
the  bottle,  which,  as  you  may  eafily 
conceive,  only  made  bad  worfe.  Good 
foul !  I  am  fure  (he  meant  well,  but 
the  poor  man  was,  after  all,  obliged  to  be 
carried  to  bed  in  a  deplorable  ftate  of 
intoxication  and  ficknefs." 

Our  hero  could  not.  refrain  from 
laughing  at  this  abfurdity,  faying, 

"  I  fhould  not  be  furprifed,  fir,  if  your 
groom  were  to  {ham  fick,  at  fome  fu- 
ture time,  for  the  fake  of  fuch  an  agree- 
able recipe." 

*  Vomitiones  fiftit  cum  fucco  granati. 

Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  b.  xx.  c.  14, 

"True," 
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"  True,'*  replied  the  parfon,  "  and  I 
fhall  be  well  contented  if  no  greater 
mifchief  is  the  confequence  of  her  paf- 
fion  for  the  iEfculapian  art;  But,  I 
hope,  Mr.  Temple,  notwithstanding  all 
thefe  trifles,  you  will  endeavour  to  bear 
with  her.  I  ,affure  you,  I  fee  that  fhe 
has  a  great  refpect  for  you.  It  mufr, 
be  afflicting,  it  is  true,  for  a  man,  like 
yourfel^ — a  man  of  profound  and  well- 
digefted  learning,  to  be  fubjecl:  to  her 
whims  and  caprices ;   but — " 

"  A  tfuce,"  cried  Barclay,  interrupting 
him,  "  a  truce  to  compliments  on  my 
learning,  my  dear  fir,  I  entreat.  It  is 
but  moderate,  I  proteft,  and  has  been  ex- 
aggerated by  my  friend,  merely  to  en- 
fure  a  good  reception  from  your  lady. 
If  it  mould  be  found  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  amufing  her,  and  hence 
prove  the  means  of  my  enjoying  the 
company    of  a   man    of  your   Angular 

worth 
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worth  and  amiable  manners,  I  fhall 
efteem  it  much  more  than  I  have  ever 
yet  had  caufe  to  do." 

"  Fear  nothing!"  exclaimed  the  parfon, 
"  every  thing  (hall  fucceed  to  your  wifh. 
Ycur  learning  will,  I  am  confident,  fatif- 
fy  Mrs.  Pawlet,  and  recommend  you  to 
her  regard.  What  our  mutual  friend  has 
written  to  me  concerning  your  unmerit- 
ed misfortunes  in  life,  has  already  ef- 
fected both,  with  me.  And  as  I  lament 
that  fuch  a  calamity  ihould  have  befallen 
you,  fo  fhall  it  be  my  care  to  obliterate 
it  from  your  memory." 

Barclay,  affefred  by  this  kind  expref- 
fion,  raifed  his  handkerchief,  involuntarily, 
before  his  face,  to  conceal  his  feelings. 
Mr.  Pawlet,   miftaking  the   meaning  of 
his  action,  cried, 

"  Pfhaw,  now.  Why  did  I  make  any 
allufion  to  what  is  paft  ?  Indeed,  Mr. 
Temple,  I  did  not  intend  to  infult  you, — 
I  vow  I  did  not, — pray  forget  it !" 

Here 
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Here  he  took  him  by  the  hand.  Bar- 
clay preffed  it,  and,  recovering  himfel£ 
faid  : 

"  I  know  it,  fir.  I  have  not  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I 
was  overcome  with  the  tender  and 
friendly  intereft  you  feemed  to  take  in 
my  misfortunes.  Believe  me,  I  now 
no  longer  complain  of  Fortune.  If 
ever  I  was  happy,  I  am  fo  now." 

"  You  give  me  joy,"  replied  the 
parfon,  "  indeed,  you  do.  Come  !  let 
us  drink  the  health  of  Keppel  j  he  has 
brought  us  together,  and  I  am  much 
indebted  to  him." 

To  this  Barclay  inftantly  agreed ;  and, 
when  they  had  drunk  their  wine,  Mr. 
Pawlet,  by  way  of  changing  the  con- 
verfation,  faid,  lolling  in  his  chair : 

"  My  Pen.  is  to  be  his  wife." 

When  Phaeton,  driving  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun,  entered  the  fign  of  the  Scor- 
pion, and,  through  excefs  of  fear,  let  go 

the 
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the  reins,  and  fet  the  world  on  fire,  he 
was  not  in  a  greater  perturbation  and 
alarm  than  our  hero,  when  he  heard  the 
above  words  pronounced  by  the  parfon. 
He  had  been,  ever  fince  his  arrival,  flriv- 
ing  to  root  out  this  idea  from  his  mind, 
and  had,  in  fome  meafure,  fucceeded  in 
his  endeavours,  when  Mr.  Pawlet  put 
an  end  to  the  fond  illufions  of  hope,  and 
entirely  deftrcyed  his  tranquillity.  He 
turned  his  head  away  from  the  parfon,  as 
if  looking  at  a  picture  that  was  behind 
him,  and  continued  in  this  pofition  until 
he  had  gained  an  afcendancy  over  his 
fpirits,  and  was  enabled  to  converfe, 
without  betraying  any  remarkable  emo- 
tion. Then,  refuming  his  former  Hate, 
he  inquired,  in  a  feemingly  unconcern- 
ed way,  whether  the  day  was  fixed  ? 

"  No,"  replied  the  parfon,  cc  but  I  ex- 
pect it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is. 
They  have  been  long  plighted,  and  I  know 

thac 
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that  he  is  exceffively  attached  to  her. 
Come  !  let  us  drink  to  their  happinefs." 

"  Indeed,  faid  Barclay,  drinking,  "  I 
know  no  two  perfons  I  fo  fincerely  wifh 
happinefs  to.  My  friend  Keppel,  though 
he  has  his  Angularities,  I  have  ever  found 
a  true  and  affectionate  friend.  Mifs 
Pawlet  is  as  beautiful  and  interefting  as 
thought  can  fancy,  and  will  make  any  one 
happy  who  poffefTes  her  !" 

"  Mifs  Pawlet  ?"  cried  the  parfon. 

"Yes,"  replied  Barclay,  "the  young 
lady  who  dined  with  us." 

"  Ah  !'*    faid    he,     "  Penelope    you 


mean." 


"  I  do,"  returned  our  hero.  "  Mifs 
Penelope  Pawlet,  your  daughter.  Is  not 
(he  fo  ?*' 

Mr.  Pawlet  appeared  a  little  con- 
fufed,  and  anfwered,  "  Daughter  ?  She 
would  grace  a  court,  and  might  be 
daughter  to  a  king !    But,  come,  let  us 

join 
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join  the   ladies,  I  know   they  are  wait- 
ing for  us." 

Then,  throwing  open  the  door,  he 
invited  Barclay  to  follow  him  into  the 
next  room,  which  he  did,  mufing  on  the 
evafive  reply  he  had  received, — a  reply, 
too,  that  prevented  him,  for  ever  after, 
from  repeating  his  inquiry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

The  perfeclion  of  vice,  or  virtue,  in  charac* 
ter. — In  what  light  we  view  our  own  of- 
fences.— Caricature  not  unnatural. — De- 
mocritus  and  HeRaclitus. — Which 
was  the  wifejl. — How  ill  we  are  treated 
by  the  Gods. — A£rs.  Pawlet's  tea. — A 
new  characler. — The  advantage  of /peak- 
ing broken  Englijh. — The  French  and  the 
Ephraimites. — AJyllogifm. — Where  Na- 
ture has  placed  the  fountain  of  love. 

As  I  am,  in  this  chapter,  about  to  intro- 
duce a  character  pofiefied  of  none  of  the 
moft  enviable  features,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  premife  a  few  words  on  the  fub- 
jecT. 

Some  critics  may  affirm,  that  the ,  au- 
thor, who  draws  a  virtuous  character  of 

great, 
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great,  but  attainable  perfection,  does 
much  good;  but  that  he  who  delineates 
a  mind  fraught  with  evil,  and  revelling 
in  every  deteftable  and  abhorred  crime, 
can  fcarcely  be  pronounced  innoxious. 
The  effect  is  to  be  produced  on  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked,  and  not  on  thofe  of 
the  virtuous.  The  bad  man  will  read 
the  former  character,  and,  in  reading, 
contrail  his  own,  and  hate  himfelf.  The 
latter  he  will  view  with  horror,  and 
think  his  feelings  the  offspring  of  virtue. 
He  will  compare  his  own  evil  life  with 
that  of  one  perpetrating  every  fin  a  heat- 
ed and  malignant  imagination  could  de- 
vife,  and  what  will  be  the  refult  ?  He 
will  deem  himfelf,  by  comparifon,  pure 
as  the  morning  dew,  and  white  as  fnow. 
I  confefs,  that  fuch  a  lenity  to  our  mif- 
condudt  mould  not  be  encouraged ;  fince 
we  are  but  too  apt  to  efteem  that  almoft 
a  virtue,  in  ourfelves,  which  we  condemn 
as  vice  in  others ;  thinking  our  own  of- 
fences 
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fences  ferve,  like  che  dark  fpots  in  ermine, 
to  give  a  double  luftre  to  the  brighter 
parts  of  our  character,  and  as  moulds  on 
the  face  of  a  lovely  woman  to  beautify, 
not  blemim,  the  object. 

However  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
faidj,  that  to  expofe  vice  and  virtue  in  their 
trueft  colours  is  the  molt  infallible  mode 
of  enfuring  the  deteftation  and  abhorrence 
of  mankind  to  the  one,  and  their  love  and 
veneration  for  the  other.  Follow  nature, 
fay  our  judges,  and  you  mail  have  no- 
thing to  fear.  But  I  doubt.  I  fear  that  he 
who  fhould  copy  nature  (by  which  1  un- 
derftand  characters  that  exift)  too  clofely, 
would  be  accufed  of  defcribing  nothing  but 
caricatures. — Such  may  be  the  opinion 
refpedting  Mrs.  Pawlet,  but  I  vow  I  have 
not  overcharged  the  draught  I  have  given 
of  her.  I  have  feen  her  original,  which 
as  far  furpaffed  this  imitation  as  originals 
are  wont  to  do.  I  own  the  inability  of 
my  pencil  to  do  her  juftice,  but  I  mull  fay 

that 
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that  I  mall  be  more  convinced,  than  other- 
wife,  of  the  likenefs  of  my  compofition 
by  hearing  it  called  a  caricature.     There 
are  breathing  caricatures  as  well  as  painted 
ones.    There  are  living  caricatures  ofevery 
defcriptionj  fo  that  if  Heraclitus*  were 
now  alive,  he   would  have    more   caufe 
to  weep  for  human  kind  than  ever;  and 
were  Democritus  Hill  in  exiftence  he  alfo 
would  have  more  reafon  than  heretofore 
to  laugh  and   indulge    his   fpleen.     The 
wiftft  of  thefe  two  phi'ofophers  was  in  my 
opinion  the  hit.    Dc.mocritus,  who  was 
always  laughing,  lived  109  years.  Hera- 
clitus,  who  never  ceafed  crying,  only 
60.     Laughing  then  is  beft;  and  to  laugh 
at  one  another  perfectly  juftinable,  fince 
we   are   told   that  the  gods  themfelves, 
though  they  made  us  as  they  pleafed,  can- 
not help  laughing  at  usf. 

Barclay, 

*  SeeALCiATi   emblem' J,  cli. 

t  "  Momus,"  fays  Lantier,  "  was  net  much 
miftekcn  when  he  faid  the  gods  had  been  drinking 

100 
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Barclay  and  Mr.  Pawlet  joined  the  la- 
dies in  the  drawing-room,  where  they 
found  Mifs  Penelope  prefiding  at  the  tea- 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  and  in 
one  corner,  near  the  fire,  fat  Mrs.  Pawlet 
with  her  own  table  and  tea  things.  Sin- 
gularity was  one  of  her  predominant  paf- 
(ions.  She  never  drank  fuch  tea  as  was 
commonly  ufed;  but  being  acquainted  with 
an  Eaft  India  captain,  fhe  had  requefted 
him  to  bring  her  over  fome  of  a  choice  and 
rare  kind,  and  he  had  furnimed  her  with 
a  large  (lock  of  Canapoi,  Pekoe,  Singlo, 
and  Twankey,  which  (he  was  very  proud 
of;  and  kept  principally  to  herfelf,  becaufe 
few  would  drink  them  with  her. 

Barclay  being  feated,  was  invited  to  take 
a  difh  o('Fivankeyy  which,  through  curiofity 
and  politenefs,  he  accepted,  but  did  not 
find  it  fo  much  to  his  tafte  as  to  require 
any  more.     Mrs.  Pawlet  now  harangued 

too  much  ne&ar,  when  they  created  man  ;  and 
that  they  could  not  contemplate  their  works  with- 
out laughing. 

on 
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on  the  virtues  of  teas,  and  was  declaiming 
with  excefiive  fluency,  when  (he*  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  prefently 
a  tall,  thin  figure  made  its  appearance.  He 
faluted  the  company  all  round,  and  being 
very  gracioufly  received  by  the  parfon 
and  his  family,  took  his  feat  by  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  who  exclaimed, 

"  Ah !  Monfieur  UAbbe,  queje/uis  ravi 
de  vous  voir." 

*c  Madame"  he    replied,    "  Vous  me 
faites  trop  d'honneur. 

"  Une  taffedu  Twankey,  Monfieur^  con- 
tinued {he. 

"  Ah!  la chofe  du  monde que  j'aime I  du 
T-Juankey,  Madame,  s'il  vous  plait/'  he  re  - 
turned  with  great  expreflion  of  fan'sfac- 
facYion.  And  while  he  is  employed  in 
drinking  his  tea  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  give 
fome  account  of  him. 

Monfieur  L'AbbeDupontwasa  French 
emigrant,  rather  advanced  in  life,  of  much 
fuperflcial  learning,  and  poffefled  of  many 

Vol.  II.  D  0f 
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ofthofe  accomplifhments  which  are  more 
courted  by  mankind,  and  better  received 
every  where,  than  the  greateft  virtues,  and 
the  moft  exalted  probity  and  honour.  It 
is  faid  that  the  countenance  is  an  image  of 
the  foul.  If  fo,  he  had  the  uglieft  foul  that 
ever  animated  a  man's  body.  His  vifage 
was  dark,  his  confeience  fpoke  in  his  face, 
and  his  eye  toid  you  not  to  truft  him. 
Such  was  the  Abbe  Dupont  to  any  but  the 
moft  unfuipe&ing.  He  had,  however,  by 
his  insinuating  manners  contrived  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  into  the  favour  of  almoft 
every  family  in  the  village.  His  poverty 
pleaded  for  him  with  the  parfon ;  his  learn- 
ing, but  more  efpecially  his  flattery,  recom- 
mended him  to  Mrs.  Pawlet.  He  was 
engaged  to  read  French  with  Penelope, 
and  Mr.  Pawlet  not  thinking  he  got 
enough  for  his  fupport,  took  fome  leflbns 
of  him  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  feel  the 
obligation  of  receiving  money  in  the  way 
of  charity.  His  duplicity  was  exceffive. 
i  Although 
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Although  he  could  talk  the  language  with 
cafe,  he  affedted  to  fpeak  broken  EngHftx ; 
and  when  he  found  he  had  faid  any  thing 
that  was  offenfive,  he  would  cover  him- 
felf  with  the  cloak  of  ignorance,  and  pro- 
teft,  Dat  he  no  onderfiond  de  langage. 

Something  being  advanced  by  the  par- 
fon  which  Mrs.  Pawlet,  as  ufual,  contra- 
dicted, he  was  aflced  which  he  thought  in 
the  right. 

"  'Pan  my  bonnetcr"  faid  he,  "I  am 
puzzle — Monfieur  leem  to  me  to  have 
reafon,  but  Madame  have  not  wrong,  be- 
caufe  de  ladies  never,  jamais,  can  be 
wrong." 

Barclay  was  not  much  pleafed  with  his 
looks,  and  foon  perceived  by  his  condu  a 
the  artful  part  he  played  j  but  not  being 
inclined  to  judge  rafhly  or  with  feverity, 
he  was  willing  to  afcribe  it  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  his  fituation. 

After  the  Abbe  had  fwallowed  four  or 

five  dimes  of  Mrs.  Pawlet's  tea,  profeiT- 

D  i  ing 
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ing  that  every  difli  was  better  than  the 
laft,  fhe  began  a  long  political  fermon, 
which  he  liftcned  to  with  figns  of  great 
admiration.  Barclay  fat  by  the  fide  of 
the  parfon  unemployed,  unlefs  in  thought, 
and  in  now  and  then  catching  the  eyes  of 
Penelope,  who  fat  oppofite  him  near  the 
Abbe  and  Mr.  Pawlet,  engaged  in  making 
a  purfe.  "  When  I  think,"  faid  (he,  "  of 
the  rulers  the  French  have  fuffered — Suf- 
fered, Monfieur  L'Abbe — chat's  a  good 
term—Eh?" 

"  Exfrefjive!"  exclaimed  the  Abbe. 

"When  I  think,"  fhe  repeated,  "of 
the  rulers  they  have  fuffered,  fince  the 
martyrdom  of  their  rightful  monarch,  I 
cannot  help  recollecting  a  paffage  in  holy 
writ,  which  I  think  very  appofite.  The 
Creator  is  there  faid  "  to  give  the  wicked 
a  king  in  his  anger-,  andtofet  over  the  nations 
the  bafeft  of  men  !" 

"  Precijement"  cried  the  Abbe,  "  Jufie 
/a/Of  madame, — de  bafeft  of de  men!" 

"  'Tis 
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"  'Tis  very  odd,"  cried  Mrs.  Pawlec 
haftily,  "  that  you  will  mutilate  the  th  fo 
dreadfully,  always  ufing  a  d  or  a  t,  in- 
ftead  of  pronouncing  the  word  properly. 
Faith,  do  you  know,  Monfteur,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  French  are  typified  by  the  Ehhr  a- 
i  mites,  who  were  put  to  the  fword  by 
the  men  of  Gilead.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that,  to  difcover  whether  they  were  Ephra- 
imites,  they  were  made  to  fay  rblV,  Shib- 
boleth, which  they  conftantly  pronounced 
Sibboleth,  and  thus  betrayed  themfelves. 
Now  if  the  French  were  in  the  like  condi- 
tion, and  obliged  to  Thibboleth,  or  fome 
fuch  word,  they  would  inftantly  prove 
themfelves  to  be  Frenchmen  by  dropping 
the  h,  and  faying  Tibbolet" 

"Ah,  Madame!"  exclaimed  the  Abbe, 
"  you  are  in  de  right ;  but  fpare  de  poor 
Frenchman." 

"  Well,  come,"  faid  (he,  exultingly, 

"  I    will  furnifh   you  with    an   excuie. 

When  any  one  accufes  you  of  dropping 

D  3  a  letter 
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a  letter  in  pronouncing  the  th,  deny  it,  and 
tell  him,  that  h  (non  eft  littera)  is  allowed 
by  grammarians  to  be  no  letter." 

The  Abbe  fmiled  and  bowed. 

"  When  I  condemn  the  French,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Pawlet,  "  I  do  not  condemn 
them  merely  becaufe  they  are  French. 
That  would  be  filly,  mean,  and  ungenerous. 
No,  I  condemn  them  for  thofe  deadly 
principles-  they  have  imbibed,  and  are  fa 
ready  to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  others, 
to  the  destruction  of  their  peace  and 
happinefs.  I  am  equally  inveterate  in  my 
hatred  of  my  own  countrymen,  when  I 
find  them  fwayed  by  the  influence  of  the 
daemon  of  fedition  and  irrclrgion.  I  ab- 
hor villains  of  every  clime,  and  fuch  I  hold 
thefe  to  be,  and  I  prove  it  by  this  fyllo- 
gifm ; — He  is  a  villain  who  labours  to 
make  his  fellow  creatures  miferable :  but 
he  who  publimes  fedirious  opinions,  and 
diffeminates  doubts  or  falfehoods  refpecl:- 
ing  the  chriflian  religion  in  a  country, 

where 
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where  numbers  believe  in  it,  will  fhake 
the  faith  of  weak  perfons,  and  that  will 
make  them  miferable.  Therefore  he  who 
publifhes,  &c.  is  a  villain  ! 

Monfieur  Dupont  did  not  affect  to  be 
more  pleafed  with  Mrs.  Pawlet's  fyllo- 
gifm,  than  the  parfon  really  was.  The 
approbation  fhe  received  was  general, 
and  me  was  profecuting  her  fubjecl:,  with, 
exceffive  vigour,  when  the  fervant  came 
in,  to  inform  Barclay,  that  a  man  had 
brought  his  luggage  from  the  inn. 

<c  Take  it  into  Mr.  Temple's  room," 
cried  the  parfon.  It  was  now  nine 
o'clock,  and  our  hero,  being  much  fati- 
gued by  the  exertions  of  his  mind  and 
body,  faid,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mr.  Pawlet, 
that  he  mould  be  glad  if  he  would  per- 
mit him  to  retire  to  reft.  His  requeft 
was  readily  granted.  Rifing,  therefore, 
he  bowed  to  the  company,  and  followed 
the  fervant  to  his  chamber. 

The  diftant  refpe£t,  and  filence  of  Bar- 
D  4  clay, 
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clay,  may  appear  fomewhat  ftrange  to 
grofs  minds,  and  to  fuch  as  know  no- 
thing of  the  exquifite  refinements  of 
love ;  but  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  them,  will  be  fo  far  from  feeing 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  it,  that  they 
will  view  his  apparent  refpefl  as  the 
fweeteft  familiarity,  and  his  filence  as 
the  moll  delicious  intercourfe.  An  old 
writer  tells  us,  that  the  eye  is  the  fountain 
of  Love*-,  and,  he  might  have  added,  that 
it  is  the  orator  of  the  foul.  Judge,  then, 
if  Barclay  and  Penelope  were  con- 
ftantly  gazing  at  each  other,  whether 
there  exifted  between  them  any  cold  re- 
fpedt,  or  referved  and  forbidding  filence  1 
When  the  eye  fpeaks,  the  raoft  eloquent 
of  tongues,  feeling  its  imbecility,  is  mo- 
tioniefs,  with  admiration  ! 

Being  now  alone,  Barclay  threw  him- 
felf  on  the  bed,  and  abandoned  his  mind 

*  Euflath.  Ifmen.  lib.  iii. 

to 
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to  reflection.  "Lovely,  adorable  crea- 
ture!" he  exclaimed,  "how  I  worfhip 
thee!  Happy,  thrice  happy  man,  to 
live,  beneath  the  fame  roof,  with  fo  much 
beauty  and  perfection !  Mean  is  my  em- 
ployment, and  I  defpifed  it ;  but  now  I 
;  lhall  love  it,  for  the  happinefs  it  brings 
me,  and  will  copy,  until  my  ringers  wear 
away,  ere  I  will  complain.  Mean  is 
my  condition  in  life,  but  I  deceive  my- 
Mf, — horribly  deceive  myfelf,  if  the  re- 
duction of  my  fortune  weighs  a  feather 
in  the  heart  of  Penelope.  The  tongue 
may  utter  fafehoods,  but,  fureiy,  the  foul 
can  fpeak  nothing  but  the  language  of 
truth.  In  her  gentle  looks,  full  of  be- 
nignity and  love,  I  read  all  that  my  fwell- 
ing  heart  could  wifh,  or  proud  ambition 
dare  to  hope.  Bur,  ah,  alas !  have 
not  the  mod  bewitching  forms,  and  fair-- 
eft  eyes,  fafcinated  to  deftroy  ?  Oh,  Kep- 
pel !  oh,  my  friend!  is  it  juft  to  ufe 
thee  thus  ?  I  tremble  when  I  think  of 
D  5  thee  t 
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thee !  Between  my  friendlhip  and  my 
love  I  am  racked  and  torn  !  Oh  that 
they  would  put  an  end  to  me,  and  deprive 
me  of  the  power  to  violate  either  !" 

In  this  ftate  of  detraction  he  remain- 
ed for  fome  time,  till  his  hopes,  getting 
the  better  of  his  fears,  flattered  him  with 
the  profpect  of  happinefs,  by  his  friend's 
relinquishing  his  claim  to  Penelope. 

"  He  will, — he  will  !"  he  ejaculated^ 
"  Great  will  be  the  facrifice,  but  'twill  be 
his  glory  1  Surely  he  cannot  love  her 
as  I  do  !" 

With  thefe  foothing,  but  deceitful 
thoughts,,  he  went  to  reft,  and  pafTed  the 
night  in  airy  dreams  of  future  blifs  and 
never-ending  love. 


CFlAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Mrs.  Pawlet  and  Penelope  defcribed  in 
their  morning  drejfes. — Perfian. — What 
the  women  promifed  by  Mahomet  are 
made  of.  — A  curious  fubjecl  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Pawlet  at  break/aft. — The  ufe  the 
par/on  makes  of  his  dog. — The  prolific  em- 
peror.— Why  the  parfon  will  feel  very 
awkward,  when  he  gets  to  heaven  — 
Barclay  receives  infruclions,  and  begins 
his  tafk.  —  Why  nature  has  given  us  two 
eyes. — Mrs.  Pawlet  makes  an  odd  experi- 
ment on  the  parfon. — Some  extratls  pro- 
mifed from  afingular  manufcript. 

JDarclay  enjoyed  the  elyfium  to  which 

his  dreams  had  wafted  him,  in  fuch  an 

uninterrupted  manner,    that    they    were 

D  6  compelled 
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compelled  to  give  him  notice,  that  break* 
faft  was  ready,  and  waiting  for  him.  He 
inftantly  arofe,  and,  greatly  refrefhed,  de- 
fcended  to  the  parlour,  where  he  found 
the  family  expecting  him.  The  parfon. 
was  in  his  morning  gown  and  black  cap  ;. 
and  Mrs.  Pawlet  and  Penelope  in  dref- 
ies  forming  the  mod  inimitable  contraft. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  be  better  com- 
pared, in  refpedt  to  clothing  and  appear- 
ance, than  to  Hecate  and  Hebe.  The 
former,  in  a  kind  of  dark  fuftian  gown, 
and  a  cap  that  baffles  all-  defcription, 
exhibited  a  fhri veiled  vifage,  a  {huffy  nofe, 
and  eyes  of  doubtful  direftion.  The 
other,  in  a  robe  of  white,  beautiful  for  its 
iimplicity  and  tafte,  difplayed  a  form  the 
Grace  itfelf  might  envy,  and,  under 
a  light  cap  edged  with  lace,  and  bound 
with  pink  ribbon,  was  feen  a  face  of  per- 
fect lovelinefs; — her  nofe  was  in  a  ftraight 
line  with  her  forehead,  according  to  the 
true  model  of  beauty,  her  eyes  were  blue, 

and, 
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and,  like  thofe  of  the  queen  of  Love, 
as  defcribed  by  the  poets,'  fwimming  in 
their  orbs,  as  if  mingling  with  the  liquid 
pearl  that  furrounded  them;  and  her 
mouth,  adorned  with  final],  even  teeth, 
delicately  white,  breathed  perfumes  far 
more  fweet  than  gales  "  of  Araby  the 
bleft  !"  It  is  faid,  that  the  Perfian  an- 
gels are  entirely  compofed  of  perfumes^ 
If  that  is  the  cafe,  and  it  be  necefiary  to 
the  angelic  character,  Nature,  undoubt- 
edly, intended  Penelope  to  be  one,  for 
ihe  was  all  fweetnels  *. 

Barclay 

*  Mahomet  fays,  there  are  four  kinds  ofwomen 
in  Paradife,  all  of  equal  and  extraordinary  beau- 
ty. As  they  merit  defcription,  I  fhali  defcribe 
them,  according  to  Durier's  French  tranflacion 
of  the  Coran,  cap.  xlviii. 

The  firft  are  white,  the  fecond  green,  the 
third  jellow,  and  the  fourth  red.  Their  bodies 
are  compofed  of  faffron,  mulk,  amber,  and  frank- 
incenfe,  and  their  hair  of  carnation  :  from  the 
toes  to  the  knees  they  are  faffron;  from  the 
knees  to  the  breali,  mulk  ;  from  the  breaft  to  the 
throat,  amber  ;  and  from  the  throat  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  frankincenfe. 

Such 
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Barclay  made  his  appearance  in  a  neat 
morning  dreTs,  and,  after  inquiring,  po- 
litely, after  the  health  of  the  family,  and 
receiving  the  fame  compliment,  he  took 
his  feat  at  the  breakfaft-table. 

"  I  have  prepared  every  thing  for  your 
accommodation,  Mr.  Temple,"  faid  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  who  was  fitting,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  at  her  own  board,  <f  and 
I  (hall,  after  breakfaftj  be  ready  to  attend 
you  to  the  library." 

Barclay  bowed. 

There  was,  now,  a  fhort  filence,  when 
Mrs.  Pawlet,  who  never  fuffered  it  to  be 
long,  faid,  putting  a  book  fhe  held  in  her 
hand  on  the  tabje,  and  with  the  other 
taking  up  her  tea, 

"I  have,"  laid  fhe,  addrefllng  herfelf 
to  Barclay,'  "  I  have  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Pawlet,  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  about 

Such  are  the  beauties  Mahomet  promifes  to 
his  followers  in  Paradife. 

the 
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the  propriety  of  polygamy.     Now ; 

bur,  why  do  you  interrupt  me,  Mr.  Paw- 
Jet,  in  this  manner  ?"  continued  flie,  turn- 
ing toward  him,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
careffing  a  little  Italian  greyhound,  and 
talking  to  it,  in  a  tone  fo  high,  as  to  ren- 
der   Mrs.   Pawlet    almofl   unintelligible. 
To  fpeak  to  his  dog,  whenever  any  thin<* 
fretted  him,  and  to  complain  to  it,  was 
a  conftant  cuftom  with  the  worthy  par- 
fon.     Hearing  his  wife  on  the  topic  of 
polygamy  before  Penelope,  he  had   in- 
ftantly  recourfe  to  his  dog ;  but,  finding 
that   all    his  patting  and  talking  was  of 
no  avail,  but  that  Mrs.   Pawlet  would 
proceed,  he  faid, 

"  Pen, *  my  dear,  I  wi(h  you  woulj 
ftep  into  the  garden,  and  fee  how  the 
bees  go  on,  for  I  expeel  them  to  fwarm 
every  day." 

Penelope  readily  took  the  hint,  and 
withdrew. 

«  Well,  fir,"  cried  Mrs.  Pawlet,  "now, 

you 
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you  have  done,  I  will  go  on.  Why  you 
have  fent  the  girl  away,  I  cannot  guefs ; 
but  you  will  never  let  her  learn  any  thing! 
I  have  a  book,  here,  Mr.  Temple,  on 
the  fubject  of  polygamy,  which,  I  think, 
incontroverribly  proves  the  propriety  of 
it.  It  may  feem  Angular,  that  I,  a  wo- 
man,  fhould  be  an  advocate  for  fuch  a 
fyftem ;  but,  after  you  have  known  me 
better,  fir,  you  will  lee  that  I  am  above 
all  jealous  and  felfiih  motives,  when 
truth,  and  the  public  good,  are  in  ques- 
tion. Aleth^eus  *  obferves,"  (here 
fhe  took  up  her  book,  and  read  a 
long,  paflage,  in  Latin)  "  that  poly- 
gamy feems  by  no  means  contrary,  bur, 
rather,  moll  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  of  nations  ;  if  we  advert  to  the 
man  who  is  fo  conftituted  by  nature  as 
to  be  able  to  procreate  many  children  in 


*  Difcurfus  Politicus  de   Polygamic  auftore 
Thisofhilo  Aleth^o,  p.  i, 

a  year, 
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a.  year,  which  is  not  to  be  done  with  one 
woman,  nature  has  made  nothing  in 
vain.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  thi3 
talent  was  not  given  to  man  to  hide  in  a 
napkin,  but  to  profit  by.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Temple  ?" 

"  Faith,"  replied  Barclay,  looking  at 
the  parfon,  who  was  ftill  amufing  him- 
felf  with  the  dog,  <c  I  cannot  fay  that  I 
have  confidered  the  matter  fufficientlv  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  on  it;  but,  judging 
from  my  feeling  at  the  fir  ft  blufh  of 
things,  I  fhould  like  the  fyftem  ex- 
ceedingly." 

"  You  judge  juftly,"  faid  Mrs.  Paw- 
let,  "by  inftindh  My  hufband  is,  I  know, 
againft  it, — he  thinks  one  wife  enough." 

The  parfon  looked  up,  firft  at  our 
hero,  and  then  at  his  wife  j  but  faid  no- 
thing. 

This,  however,  is  through  the  preju- 
dice of  education,  which  often  makes 
people  blind  to  the  greateft  good.     I  will 

point 
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point  out  one,  which  not  only  fhews  the 
advantage  of  polygamy,  but  that  it  is, 
alfo,  a  duty.  Not  to  go  back  to  the 
earlieft  periods  of  the  world,  I  fhall  bring 
proof  from   the   prefent  century  * 

Abdallah,  we  are  informed,  a  late 
emperor  of  Morocco,  had,  by  his  wives 
and  concubines,  feven  hundred  fons,  able 
to  mount  a  horfe.  The  number  of  his 
daughters  is  unknown.  I  fay  this  is 
performing  the  great  end  of  your  exift- 
ence.  This  is  "  increafmg  and  multi- 
plying !" 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  declama- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Pawlet  fluttered  her  wings 
in  triumph.  Penelope  now  entered,  and 
refumed  her  feat. 

"Penelope,"  faid  Mrs.  Pawlet,  "you 
have  loft  much  inftruclion  by  your  ab- 
fencej  however,  you  may  thank  Mr. 
Pawlet  for  that.     Speaking  logically,  I 

*    1720.    Parkhurst. 

could 
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could  never  teach  him  "  the  fitnefs,  and 
unfitnefs  of  things."  Why  is  it,  Mr. 
Pawlet,  that  you  are  fuch  an  enemy  to 
learning  ?  As  a  clergyman,  you  ought 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew, 
that  you  might  expound  the  Scripture 
with  critical  nicety.  At  prefent,  you, 
like  too  many  others,  pretend  to  explain 
the  holy  writings,  without  underftanding 
them  yourfelf.  I  have  often  wifhed  to 
inftruct  you  in  it,,  but  you  always  decline 
it.  However  you  know  not  what  you 
rejed.  Every  man  fhould  know  He- 
brew. You  learn  French,  without  being 
fure  that  you  (hall  ever  go  to  France  ■, 
but  there  is  a  country,  which  we  all  hope 
to  vifit,  and  intend  to  refide  in  for  ever> 
and  yet  we  neglect  their  language.  Ic 
is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  that 
Hebrew  was  ipoken  by  Adam  in  Para- 
dife,  and  that  the  faints,  in  Heaven,  will 
fpeak  it.  Now,  through  your  ob- 
ftinacy,  you  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend 
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prehend  one  word  they  fay  !    Unlefs,  in- 
deed, I  fhould  be  with  you,  and  interpret 
for  you." 

"  My  dear,"  faid  the  parfon,  fmiling, 
"  I  hope  we  fhali  meet  each  other  there." 

Mrs.  Pawlet  tofled  up  her  head,  fig- 
nificant  of  her  fuperiority,  and,  turning 
to  Barclay,  faid, 

'^When  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Temple, 
we  will  retire." 

"  Whenever  you  pleafe,  madam,"  he 
replied,  rifing. 

At  this  moment  he  caught  Penelope's 
eyes,  which  were  raifed  towards  him, 
and,  by  her  expreffive  look,  he  could  fee, 
that  fhe  was  forry  he  was  compelled  to 
be  fubfervient  to  the  caprices  of  the  old 
lady.  This  proved  to  him,  that  fhe  took, 
an  intereft  in  his  happinefs,.  and  he  re- 
joiced, rather  than  repined,  at  his  fitua- 
tion,  fince  it  made  him  the  objecT:  of 
Penelope's  thought. 

He    afcended  with   Mrs.   Pawlet   to 

the 
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the  library,  where  he  perceived,  at  fome 
diftance  from  her  table,  a  defk,  a  chair, 
and  every  thing  in  readinefs,  prepared 
for  htm  to  begin  his  talk.  After  telling 
him,  in  a  round-about  way,  that  (he  had 
exploded  the  points  as  a  late  invention 
of  the  Masoretes,  only  calculated  to  con- 
fufe,  without  offering  any  advantage,  and 
requesting  him,  in  writing  the  Hebrew,  not 
to  follow  the  Rabbinical  method,  but 
to  make  the  characters  fquare,  or  more 
angular,  fhe  brought  forth  her  books, 
on  which  fhe  had  been  working  for  the 
laft  twenty  years,  and  fet  him  to  his 
labour,  which  fhe  inftrucled  him  how  to 
perform,  in  five  parallel  columns.  This 
preparation  took  up  a  confiderable  time; 
but,  being  at  length  convinced  that  he 
comprehended  her  meaning,  fhe  with- 
drew to  her  own  fludies. 

While  copying,  Barclay  obferved,  that 
Mrs.  Pawlet  was  regulated  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  her  minutes  by  a  time-piece, 

which 
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which  flood  before  her,  devoting  fo  ma- 
ny to  different  purfuits.  At  laft  he 
faw  her  rife,  and,  taking  down  a  large 
folio  on  anatomy,  fhe  placed  it  upon  the 
table,  then,  ftretching  out  her  left  hand, 
Jhe  threw  open  a  little  door  by  her  fide, 
which,  to  Barclay's  great  furprife,  con- 
tained a  perfecl  fkeleton  of  a  man,  which 
fhe  contemplated,  and  examined,  a  long 
while,  with  great  attention,  referring  oc- 
cafionally  to  her  book. 

"Ah!"  fhe  exclaimed,  throwing  her- 
felf  in  her  chair,  "we  are,  indeed, 
* fearfully ,  and  wonderfully  made!'  Na- 
ture, Mr.  Temple,  has  been  very  pro- 
vident. She  has  provided  man  with 
two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  this,  and  two 
that,  when,  indeed,  it  is  proved,  that  man 
is  as  efficient  an  animal  with  one,  as 
with  two.  The  fecond,  therefore,  malt 
have  been  beftowed  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents." 

Barclay  could    fcarcely   refrain    from 

laugh- 
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laughing  at  the  oddity  of  the  idea,  that 
nature  had  given  us  an  extra  eye  to  be 
knocked  out ;  but,  reftraining  his  rifible 
miifcles,  he  made  a  fign  that  approved  of 
the  fhrcwdnefs  of  her  remark.  She  con- 
tinued, "  What  a  brute  is  ignorance !  Do 
you  know,  Sir,  that  yefterday  I  was  fool 
enough  to  doubt  a  thing  which  is  now 
clearer  to  me  than  the  fun.  A  man,  Mr. 
Temple,  is  an  inch  longer  in  the  morn- 
ing than  he  is  at  night.  You  may  fmile, 
Sir,  but  I  have  proved  it,  for  I  meafured 
Mr.  Pavvlet  myfeif,  both  laft  night  and 
this  morning."  "  Indeed !"  faid  Barclay, 
fcarcely  able  to  contain  himfelf.  "  Yes, 
Sir,  and  I'll  explain  to  you  how  it  is,  ana- 
tomically:— The  book  before  me  fays, 
that  the  vertebra  are  a  chain  of  little  bones, 
reaching  from  the  top  of  the  neck  down 
the  back  to  the  os  Jacrum.  The  body  of 
eacfe  vertebra  (there  are  feven  belonging 
to  the  neck)  is  fpongious  and  cavernous; 
having  in  the  middle  a  large  perforation 

through 
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through  which  the  medulla  jpinalis  paffes, 
and  feven  apphyjesy  or  proceffes.  Now 
thefe  fpongious  bodies  in  the  neck  are  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day  compreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  head,  and  confequently 
fhqrten  the  ftature,  which  is  recovered  by 
the  morning." 

Saying  this,  (he  looked  at  the  dial,  and 
inftantly  fhut  up  the  fkeleton.  She  then 
retired  into  an  adjoining  room,  from 
which  (he  foon  ifllied,  dreffed  for  walk- 
ing, with  a  book  under  her  arm. 

"  I  fee,"  faid  fhe,  "  you  are  going  on 
very  well,  Mr.  Temple,  and  I  {hall  leave 
you  for  the  prefent.  I  am  going  to  Olym- 
pus." 

"  Ma'am,"  cried  Barclay,  flaring  at  her. 

"  Yes,"  fbe  added,  "  and  if  any  one 
inquires  where  I  am  gone,  you  may  fay, 
Viamque  affettat  Olympo*. — She  withdrew. 

"  Curfe   me,    but  ihe   is  mad!"  ex- 

*  She  affe£l3  tke  way  to  Olympus.-— Vjrgil. 

claimed 
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claimed  Barclay,  not  then  knowing  what 
fhe  meant;  "  however,  fhe's  gone," 
he  continued,  fl  therefore  I  won't  com- 
plain." 

Now  quitting  his  defk,  he  began  to 
examine  the  library,  where  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  red  pocket-book  which 
he  perceived  lying  on  Mrs.  Pawlet's 
table.  It  was  the  repofitory  of  her  me- 
morandums, which  fhe  had  left  behind 
her  either  by  accident  or  intentionally. 
Our  Hero  could  not  fupprefs  his  curi- 
ofity,  he  therefore  made  free  to  open  it; 
and,  that  the  reader  may  alfo  be  gratified, 
feveral  of  the  pages  are  tranferibed  in  the 
next  chapter. — I  wifli  him  much  enter- 
tainment. 


Vol.  II.  E  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VI. 


A  NON-DESCRIPT. 


//  mufl  be  underfiood  that  Mrs.  Pawlet  al- 
ways carried  about  her  a  book  of  this  fort, 
in  which  Jhe  infer  ted  every  thing  that  -oc- 
curred to  her  in  reading,  or  in  refleclien, 
—The  multifarioufnefs  of  the  compofition 
will  then  be  explained, — Barclay  opened 
it  and  read: 

LIBER    MEMORIALIS. 

IN  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  is  this  paf- 
fage,  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him :  male  and  female  created  he  them" 

Now  what  do  thefe  words  Dili*  X12 
FDpai  "Dt  apparently  well  tranflated  by 
«  Male  and  female  created  he  them,"  fig- 

nify? 
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nify  ?  Either  the  woman  was  created  at 
the  fame  time,  butfeparately,  or  DDK,  tbemy 
ftands  for  1J7N,  him,  and  the  paffage  fhould 
be  thus  turned, "  Male  and  female  created 
he  him:  "  that  is,  He  created  Adam  of 
both  fexes,  or  an  hermaphrodite.  Many 
of  the  Rabbins  are  of  this  opinion;  they 
believe  that  Adam  was  created  male  on 
one  fide,  and  female  on  the  other  j  and 
that  he  had  even  two  bodies,  the  one  of 
a  man,  and  the  other  of  a  woman  i  fo 
that  to  create  Eve,  thofe  two  were  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other. 

Plato  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning 
certain  people  were  born  double  and  with 
both  fexes ;  but  that  this  duplicity  of 
members,  giving  them  too  much  ftrength 
and  vigour,  they  became  infolent,  and  even 
declared  war  againft  the  gods.  Upon 
which  Jupiter,  to  tame  their  pride,  fplit 
each  of  them  into  two ;  but  fo  as  that  each 
moiety  ftill  retained  a  ftrong  paffion  to  be 
E  2  reunited : 
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reunited:  and  hence  that  philofopher  de- 
rives the  natural  love  between  the  two 
fexes*. 


Pope  probably  borrowed  this  fimile, 

"  Envy  will  merit  as  its  (hade  purfue," 

from  Cicero's 

Virtutem  tanquam  umbra  fequitur.  (Gloria) 
Glory  will  virtue  as  its  (hade  purfue. 


The  firft  of  Plut .arch's  queftions 
relating  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Romans  is, 
"Why  do  they  command  thofe  who  are 
newly  married  to  touch  fire  and  water?" 
This  he  anfwers  philofophically,  without 
ever  thinking  that  fire  and  water  are  an 
admirable  type  of  the  agreement  of  man 
and  wife. 


*  See  Chambers  and  Ma  naff.  Ben-Iirael, 
Maimonid,  &c.  ap.  Keidegg.  Hift.  Patriarch, 
torn.  i.  p.  128.  and  Plato.  Conviv.  p.  1 185,  ed. 
1602. 

To 
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To  exprefs  marriage,  the  Ancients  ufed 
the  words,  uxorem  ducere,  to  lead  a  'wife. 
And  fuch  a  term  might  be  very  fignifi- 
cant  in  thofe  days;  but  at  prefent  men  in 
general  who  are  aboiu.  to  many  would, 
it  is  probable,  exprefs  what  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  full  as  well  by  faying,  /  am 
going  to  be  led  by  a  wife. 


The  Aloides,  two  fons  of  Neptune, 
are  faid  to  have  grown  nine  inches  every 
month.  I  don't  understand  this.  Mem. 
Confult  Mr.  Pawlet  on  this  fubjed. 


That  carnages  were  never  intended  for 
young  people,  is  figniried  by  the  word  it- 
felf, — C  arry — age. 


Why  is  one  who  makes  linen  fmooth 
by  means  of  a  prefs  faid  to  mangle  it, 
when  to  mangle  is  ufed,  meaning  to  lacer- 
ate or  tear  to  pieces? 

E  3  I  envy 
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I  envy  Mifs  Herschel  her'  aftrono- 
mical  knowledge.  What  wonderful  things 
fhe  fees  through  her  telefcope.  •-  In  the 
philofophical  tranfaftions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1796,  I  read  a  difcovery 
made  by  Mifs  Caroline  Herfchel  of  a  little 
Comet  which  had  no  Nucleus.  Happy 
woman ! 


There  are  43  86  bones  in.  the  gills  of  a. 
earp.     Duvernoy. 


In,  fix  months  I  read  every  Latin  book 
in  my  library,  from  propria  qua  maribus 
to  Lucretius  de  naturd  rerum. 


Add  ison  in  the  Spectator  praifes  Fa- 
ther Bouhours  ;  therefore  having  read 
him*  it  is  probable  he  borrowed  the  idea  of 

*Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  fuccefs : 
But  we'll  do  more,  Semproniuswe'll  deferve 
it. — 

in  Cato,  from  a  French  poet  quoted  by 

the  father : 

Si 
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Si  je  n'ay  pas  une  couronne 
C'eft  la  Fortune  qui  la  donne; 
II  fuilit  de  la  meriter. 

In  Englifti: —  If  I  do  not  poflfefs  a 
crown,  it  is  the  fault  of  fortune.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  have  deferved  it. 


Silky  muft  have  originated  from  fome 
pedant's  calling  his  fweetheart  ^vxy,  or 
Sake,  my  foul ! 

Auguft.  This  month  the  fun  enters 
Virgo. 


£>uere.  Whether  Domitian,  the  em- 
peror, amufed  himfelf  in  killing  flies  or 
fleas?  Suetonius,  it  is  true,  fays  "  muj- 
cas,"  flies:  but  Watts,  in  his  fifth  edit. 
of  Philofophical  Efiays  on  various  fub- 
jedls,  tells  us,  at  p.  306,  they  were  fleas.  I 
hope,  for  the  emperor's  fake,  they  were  fo. 


What  does  Fuchsius  fay  of  health  ? 
It  is  not  diet,  but  exercife  that  muft  be 
E  4  attend 
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attended  to.      See  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy. 


In  SwuTerland  they  marry  in  mourning. 
An  apparel  well  fuited  to  the  mournful 
occafion ! 


A  good  thing  I  faid  once. 

Some  one  interceding  with  a  coufin 
of  mine  for  a  foolifh  blockhead  who  pre- 
tended to  be  dying  in  love  for  her,  accuf- 
ed  her  of  hard-heartednefs,  and  alked  her 
if  he  died,  how  fhe  would  reconcile  it  to 
herfelf  ?     I  directed  her  to  fay  : 

How  !  very  well.  His  death  itfelf  will 
expiate  the  crime.  Like  the  fhepherd 
in'THhOctuTus,  Pe^w  7ro/)T*v  EpwTi,  I  fhall 
have  facriliced  a  calf  to  love. 


Plato  was  called  originally  Aris- 
tocles,  which  name  was  changed  to 
Plato,  on  account  of  his  having   broad 

fhoulders,     Kiro    tuv     irXoiTztav     wpuv.      We 

mould,  therefore,  either   call  him   Arif- 

tocles, 
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tocles,  or  tranflate  his    name    thus,  as 
in  Addifon : 
"  J  Broad   Shoulders,    thou  reafon'ft 
well,"  &c: 

Ovid,  for  the  fame  reafon,  inftead  of 
Nqfo,  fhould  be  called  Nofey, 


Pope. 

"  Wit  makes  the  man  ; 
The  reft  is  nought  but  leather  and  prunella." 

Petronius,  p.  392. 

Corculum  eft  quod  homines  tacit,  cactera 
quifquilia  omnia. 

This  cannot  be  translated  better  than 
by  Pope's  words. 


Our  errand-boy  is  always  blundering. 
1  fuppoie  he  is  called  errand  from  errare, 
to  err. 


There  is  a  finguiar  expreflion  in  Theo- 

phrastus  de  Gar,  to  figniry,  if  it  fbould 

rain,    Ei  -ar.cnv,  I  Ztv;  iSxc.    The  phrafe 

is  ufed  ferioufly,  and  literally  translated 

E  5  runs 
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runs  thus  :  If  Jupiter fhould  make  water. 
See  Aristophanes.  The  clown  there 
thinks  it  was  done  through  a  fieve. 


Mufical  men  are  the  pleafing  fools  of 
nature  i  Poets  are  her  glory.  The  firft 
are  all  found  j  the  laft  combine  found 
and  fenfe.  I  talk  of  happier  days!  The 
rage  for  levelling  is  now  fo  prevalent  that 
it  has  even  crept  in  among  our  poets,  who 
are  reduced  to  the  rank  of  muficians,  for 
they  deal  in  nothing  but  found.  This 
difference  there  is  between  them  however, 
—the  latter  are  the  more  pleafing  fools  of 
the  two. 


"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Goldsmith  has  this  thought,  in  his  Her- 
mit ;  I  believe  thcfe  words '*.  Michelan-- 
gelo  Buonaroti  has  it  alfo. 

*  Goldsmith  imitated  Young, 

"  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long." 

Night  iv. 

Ne 
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Ne  v'accorgete— - — 

Che  '1  tempo  e  breve,  e'l  neceflario  e  poco. 

'  Man's  time  isfhort,  and  little  as  his  wants.' 


The  different  import  the  fame  phrafe 
bears  in  different  countries  is  remarkable. 
//  ait  du  plomb  en  Ja  tejle,  He  has  lead  in 
his  heady  is  a  French  proverb  for  a 
folid,  grave,  wife  man.  We  mean  fome- 
thing  very  oppofite  by  thofe  words  in 
England. 


You  fee  yourfelf  how  vilely  the  world 
is  abufed.  We  give  our  fouls  to  keep  to 
the  Theologians,  who  for  the  greater  part  are 
Heretics;  our  bodies  we  commit  to  the 
Phyjicians,  who  never  themfelves  take  any 
Phyfic ,  and  then  we  intruft  our  goods  to 
Lawyers,  who  never  go  to  law  with  one 
another. — See  Rabelais,  b.  iii.  c.  29. 


E  6  EPIGRAM 
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EPIGRAM 

On  one  who,  becoming  fuddenly  rich,  of- 
fered to  forget  his  former  acquaintance. 

Menander. 

«*  Forget  thee  !"  Ay,  why  flares  the  gaping 

elf? 
Doft  thou  not  fee  he  has  forgot  himfelf  ? 


On  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  regifter 
it  appears,  that  when  he  was  mafter  of  the 
revels,  cc  his  ufual  fee  for  licenflng  a  play 
was  twenty  (hillings,  except  when  he  had 
extraordinary  trouble  in  making  correSlions ; 
and  then  he  had  forty  /hillings." 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  licenfer  does 
not  make  corrections !  How  richly  would  ' 
he  deferve  his  forty. 


Some  people  fay  of  a  wit,  whom  every 

dullard  wifhes  to  degrade,  "  Oh  !  hang 

3  him, 
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him,  he'd  facrifice  any  friend  for  a  joke." 
And  this  idea  is  founded  on  his  having 
cut  deeply  half  a  dozen  of  thefe  dolts, 
who  are  pleafed  to  call  themfelves  his 
friends.  But  I  declare  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  one  good  joke  is  dearly  loft  at  the 
expence  of  a  hundred  fuch  friends. 


On  La  Pucelle   de  M.   Chapel  ain 
was  written  this  epigram ; 

£>U£e  dempfere  tibi  fomnum  v'igilata  tot  annos 
Carmlna,  nunc  nobis  hunc,  Capelane,  cient. 

Tope  had  thefe  two  lines  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote 

Sleeplefs  themfelves^  to  make  their  readers  Jleep, 


Apuleius  tells  us  (lib.  i.  Golden  Afs) 
of  Sorcereflfes,  who  were  very  fond  of 
human  flefti.  The  Salic  laws  alfo  order, 
"  That  if  the  Souerefs  eat  a  man,  and  be 

convifted 
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convifted  of  it,  Jhe  fhall  pay   about  fifty 
founds, 

Petronius  ufes  humanior  in  the  fenfc 
of  nobilior.  So  it  fhould  always  be  ufed. 
The  more  humanity  a  man  has,  the  nobler 
he  is. 


A  gulph  without  fide  or  bottom !  A  more 
terrific  idea  cannot  be  conveyed  in  words 
fo  fimple  and  fo  few. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Talmud- 
ists,  that  Adam  had  two  wives,  Lilis, 
and  Eve.  The  children  of  the  former 
were  all  devils.  Query.  Is  this  breed 
extincl  ? 


Why  are  thofe  named  Mary  called 
Polly  ?  There  are  now,  many  Chriftian 
names  which  are  by  no  means  common, 
and  fuch  I  imagine  Mary  to  have  been 
formerly.     At  length  fo  many  were  thus 

entitled, 
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entitled,  that  it  induced  fome  wag  to 
give  them  the  fecond  name  of  Polly, 
from  the  Greek  word  voXv,  poly,  which 
means  many. 


There  !  I  think,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  reader  will  think,  this  a  fufficient 
fpecimen  of  Mrs.  Pawlet's  memorandum- 
book,  of  which,  as  of  her  tea,  or  her 
phyfic,  a  fingle  tafte  will  fatisfy  moft 
people. 

While  taking  a  furvey  of  the  library, 
which  was  Huffed  with  biblical  know- 
ledge, but,  upon  the  whole,  a  valuable 
collection,  Barclay  heard  fome  one  on  the 
flairs,  and  inftantly  refumed  his  occupa- 
tion. 

Prefently  the  door  opened,  and  the 
parfon  entered. 

i  "  Ah  !" 
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cc  Ah  1"  faid  he,  looking  about,  "  I 
thought  my  wife  would  be  gone." 

"  Yes,  fir !"  replied  Barclay,  "  Ihe  is 
gone,  viamque  affeElat  Olympo. 

"  Ay  !  I  know  that,"  returned  the 
parfon. 

"  Do  you,  fir  ?"  faid  our  hero  j  "  then 
you  know  more  than  I  do,  for,  faith,  I 
have  no  conception  where  Mrs.  Pawlet 
is  gone  to." 

c<  Oh  I  you  do  not  undelftand,*— eh  ?" 
he  cried  ; — fe  (he  did  not  explain,  then 
I  will.  It  is  an  old  joke  of  her's.  She 
calls  this  vale,  in  which  we  live,  the  Vale 
of  Tempe  ;  the  river,  which  meanders 
through  it,  Peneus ;  and  the  two  hills,  one 
on  each  fide,  OJfa  and  Olympus ;  on 
the  latter  of  which  (he  never  faiJs  to  walk 
at  this  hour  of  the  day,  to  take  the  air, 
and  to  indulge  the  mufings  of  her  mind." 

Barclay  now  comprehended  her  mean- 
ing, and  fmiled. 

"  But,  come,"  continued  Mr.  Pawlet, 

"  put 
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"put  up  your  papers,  and  let  us  take 
the  air  alfo.  I  am  going  into  the  village 
with  Pen,  and  you  fliall  go  along  with 
us.  You  muft  not  drudge  here  all  day, 
without  fome  relaxation !" 

Barclay  thanked  him  for  his  kindnefs, 
and  was  foon  ready  to  attend  him. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  the 
may,  in  the  hedges,  had  filled  the  air 
with  its  fweets,  when  the  parfon,  with  Pe- 
nelope under  his  arm,  who  had  merely 
added  a  ftraw  hat  to  her  drefs,  accompa- 
nied by  our  hero,  and  the  little  grey- 
hound, beat  their  fteps  up  the  path,  to- 
wards the  church.  Barclay  felt  his  heart 
bound  with  joy  at  the  happinefs  of  his 
fituation,  as  he  proceeded,  converting 
with  Penelope  and  the  parfon  on  -the 
exquifite  beauty  of  the  furrounding  fcene- 
ry.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the 
church,  when  they  prefently  efpied  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  at  a  great  diftance,  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  Olympus,    fitting   under  a.  tree, 

which, 
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which,  the  parfon  faid,  was  a  laurel  of 
her  own  planting. 

"But let  us  go  down  into  the  village," 
added  he  ;  "  Pen  and  I  have  a  poor 
woman  to  vifit,  who  is  very  unwell,  and 
cannot  flay  to  look  about  us  any  lon- 
ger at  prefent.  When  we  have  done 
our  duty,  we  will  return." 

"  And,  I  am  fure,"  cried  Barclay, 
"  you  will  then  both  enjoy  the  profpect 
with  a  greater  relifh,  as  a  reward  for  your 
commiferation  and  benevolence.  But  if 
the,  poor  woman  is  ill,"  faid  he,  "  had 
you  not  better  call  Mrs.  Pawlet,  and 
take  her  with  you  ?" 

Penelope  frniled,  and  the  parfon  replied, 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  j  fhe  wants  no  phyfic. 
Her  mind  is  diftreffed  through  poverty 
and  misfortune,  and  fhe  only  needs  com- 
fort, and  a  little  pecuniary   relief." 

They  now  descended  the  hill,  and  in 
their  way,  Mr.  Pawlet  faying  to  Penelope 
that   they  would   afterward   call  on   his 

brother, 
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brother,  it  immediately  occurred  to  Bar- 
clay, that  he  had  a  letter  of  recommen  - 
dation  to  him.  This  he  inftantly  intimat- 
ed to  the  parfon,  who  faid, 

"  Well,  well !  then  there  will  be  no 
necefiity  for  me  to  introduce  you.  There- 
fore, while  we  pay  our  vifits,  you  fliail 
go  and  pay  yours,  and  we  will  join  you 
there." 

This  being  fettled,  and  our  hero  in- 
formed that  Mr.  George  Pawlet's  houfe 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  village,  he 
left  his  amiable  friends  to  purfue  their 
charitable  work,  and  fet  off  to  deliver 
his  letter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

How  to  hang  a  larum  Jo  as  to  make  it  tell  to 
advantage. — Servants  of  a  new  descrip- 
tion.— Barclay  fees  a  naked  Venus.—  The 
alarming  confequence, — AJubjeB  for  Fu- 
Jeli. — A  young  lady  ivhojeface  the  read- 
er  can  have  no  idea  of  and  why. — What 
the  Talmud  fays ;  very  impudently,  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  woman. — Mrs. 
George  explains  why  her  hujband  cant 
go  to  Heaven. — A  wife's  fears  of  meet- 
ing a  certain  gentleman  hereafter  removed. 

13arclay  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of 
the  village,  and  then  inquiring  his  way  to 
Mr.  George  Pawlet's,  was  directed  to 
continue  on  the  road  for  about  a  furlong, 
until    he   came    to    a   grove   of  trees, 

"  which," 
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"  which,"   faid  his  informer,  "  will  lead 
you  to  the  houfe." 

Barclay  obeyed  his  inftru&ions,  and 
prefently  arrived  at  an  avenue,  which  he 
inflantly  recollected  to  have  been  the 
place  where  his  fellow-traveller  in  the 
ftage  had  alighted,  and  it  immediately 
ftruck  him,  from  his  manner  of  talking, 
that  he  might  be  the  indentical  peribn  he 
was  about  to  vifit.  This  circumftance, 
though  doubtful,  added  to  what  his  friend 
Von  Hein  had  faid  of  Mr.  George  Paw- 
let's  family,  as  being  of  a  very  lingu- 
lar defcription,  fharpened  his  curiofity  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  them. 
Approaching  therefore  a  great  gate  at 
the  entrance  of  this  fhady  walk,  which 
was  a  confidcrable  diftance  from  the  houfe, 
he  applied  his  hand  to  the  bell.  When, 
in  fairy  tales,  the  hero  founds  the  bugle 
of  fome  enchanted  caftle,  and  two  grif- 
fins appear  to  give  him  welcome,  he  is 
not  more  aftonilhed  than   Barclay   was 

at 
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at  what  immediately  followed  his  appli- 
cation to  the  bell  of  Mr.  Pawlet's  houfe. 
By.fome  ingenious  piece  of  mechanifm, 
by  no  means  calculated,  however,  to  pro- 
mote the  interefls  of  peace  and  quiet,  the 
bell  at  the  gate  was  connected  with  every 
other  bell  about  the  premifes,  and  fo 
hung  as  to  ring  the  changes  in  excellent 
time,  which  they  continued  to  do,  to 
the.  great  aftonifhment  of  Barclay,  for 
full  five  minutes  before  any  one  appeared 
to  demand  his  bufinefs. 

It  had  long  puzzled  our  hero  to  di- 
vine who  Penelope's  companions  were 
when  he  faw  her  at  Oxford,  and  he  had 
not  as  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring. During  this  mufical  interval, 
however,  it  forcibly  fuggefted  itfelf  to 
him,  that  he  fhould  now  get  fome  further 
intelligence  on  the  fubject.  With  a  con- 
fulion  of  uncertain  ideas  he  waited  pa- 
tiently at  the  gate  until  the  bells  termi- 
nated their  different  changes  with  a  grand 

clam. 
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clafh.  Nobody  came  for  fome  feconds 
after  they  had  ceafed,  and  Barclay  began  to 
think  of  withdrawing,  for  he  was  refolved 
not  to  touch  that  bell  any  more,  let  what 
would  happen ;  and  indeed  it  feemed  un- 
neceflary,  for  if  they  could  not  hear  twen- 
ty bells,  that  rung  throughout  the  whole 
place  for  five  minutes  together,  there 
appeared  but  little  chance  of  gaining  an 
audience  by  repetition.  He  did  not  re- 
main long,  however,  in  fufpenfe.  An 
odd  looking  man,  a  fervant,  opened  the 
gate,  and  in  a  kind  of  recitative  tone  of 
voice,  inquired  his  pleafure. 

Barclay  fmiled,  and  replied,  that  he 
wifhed  to  fee  Mr.  George  Pawlet,  or, 
if  he  was  not  in  the  way,  any  other  part 
of  the  family. 

His  curiofity  was  fo  much  excited,  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  go  away  with- 
out fome  further  fatisfadtion. 

"Follow,  follow,  me  !"  faid,  or  rather 

fung, 
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fung,  the  fellow,  in  the  fame  drain  he 

had  ufed  before. 

Barclay  obeyed,  and  followed  his  guide 
up  the  avenue,  which  he  perceived  to  be 
crowded  with  Apollos,  Pans,  &c.  until 
he  came  to  the  hall  door  of  a  very  large 
manfion.  Here,  the  fervant  having  learnt 
his  name,  breathed  it  in  a  foft  tone  into 
the  hall,  which  was  inftantly  echoed  by  a 
fecond,  a  little  louder,  and  foon  after 
returned  by  a  third,  in  a  deeper  tone. 
After  bandying  about  the  name  of  Bar- 
clay Temple,  and  making  a  fort  of 
catch  of  it,  which  lafted  two  minutes,  he 
was  permitted  to  pafs  through  feveral 
rooms  until  he  came  to  an  anti-chamber, 
when  his  ears  were  faluted  by  a  per  fed: 
concert.  No  one  appeared  but  a  man, 
apparently  the  butler,  who  muttered  in 
the  recitative  ftyle  as  his  fellow-fervant, 
"  My  lady  cannot  fee  you  yet !" 

The  concert  lafted  about  a  quarter  of 

an 
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an  hour,  which  timp  Barclay  employed 
in  examining  the  room,  and  particularly 
in  contemplating  fome  beautiful  paint- 
ings *  of  the  old  matters.  He  was,  in- 
deed, not  only  an  amateur  of  the  graphic 
art,  but  in  no  flight  degree  a  profeflbr  j 
having  learnt  to  draw  when  very  young, 

and 

*  Touching  on  pa'ntirig,  ]  cannot  fupprefs  a 
ftrong  inclination  I  have  long  felt  to  recommend 
a  fubjed  for  the  magic-pencil  of  Fuseli.  It 
occurs  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Argonautlcs  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  Mr.  Fuseli  is 
well  abl-:  to  confuk  the  original,  but  for  the  fa';e 
of  the  Engliih  reader,  I  mall  quote  the  pafage 
as  tranfiited  by  Fawkes. 


Still  as  their  carle  the  daring  Greeks  purfue. 
The  monument  of  Sthenelus  chey  view. 
With  honours  grae'd,  obtain'd  in  realms  afar, 
Returning  from  the  Amazonian  war, 
Oa  the  bleak  (hore  {Alcides  at  his  fide), 
Pisrc'd  by  a  fatal  durt  the  hero  died. 
Slow  faiFd  they  on,  for,  eager  to  fijrv-y 
His  kindred  warriors  on  the  watery  wav, 
At  his  requ;ft,  from  her  infernal  coaft 
Pluto's  grim  qusreii  releafed  the  penvive  ghoft. 
The  penlive  ghoft  beheld,  with  eager  ken, 
From  the  tall  monument  the  fhip  and  men. 
Vol.  II.  F  As 
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and  being  remarkably  attached  to  it,  he  had 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fludy. 
A  naked  Venus  had  rivetted/  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  had  placed  one  chair  upon 
another  to  obferve  it  clofer,  and  to  enter 
into  all  its  beauties  j  when,  not  thinking 
of  the  tottering  (late  of  his  fupportera-, 
and  moving  fomething  too  much  on  one 
fide,  they  all  came  to  the  ground  to- 
gether, with  a  crafh  that  did  not  at  all 
harmonize  with  the  concert  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  The  inftruments  were  all 
fllent,  and  the  fervant  was  immediately 
fummoned  to  know  the  caufe  of  this 
difcordant  interruption.  The  man  in- 
formed his  miftrefs  of  the  fact,  and  at  the 

As  arm'd  for  war  the  martial  phantom  feem'd  ; 
Four  crefts  high-towering  on  his  helmet  beam'd, 
With  purple  rays  intolerably  bright; 
Then  foon  it  funk  beneath  the  (hades  of  night. 
In  mute  amazement  flood  the  Grecian  hoft, — 


lame 
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fame  time  introduced  our  hero,  to  apo- 
logize for  himfelf. 

Whether  it  was  on  account  of  having 
been  interrupted,  or  through  the  vanity 
of  difplaying  before  Barclay,  I  cannot  fay, 
but  Mrs.  George  Pawlet  gave  him  plenty 
of  time  to  recover  from  his  confufion,  by 
turning  round  to  the  Abbe  Dupont,  the 
moment  our  hero  entered,  and  faying, 

"  Allans,  MonfieurV  Abbe.     Da  cap ;" 

To  which  he  replying, 

*c  VolontierSy  madame  '■— 
they  all  began  again,   and  Barclay  was 
left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  with 
his  hands  before  him,  looking  about  in 
a  very  fheep:fh,  but  inquifitive  way. 

He  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  re- 
connoitre, and  he  did  not  neglect  it. 
The  firfi:  perfon  of  the  four  that  attracted 
his  notice  was  the  abbe,  who,  it  feemed, 
had  a  pajfe  par-tout.  His  knowledge  of 
mufic  was  a  fuificient  introduction  for 
F  a  him 
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him  to  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  George. 
He  fat  with  a  violoncello  between  his 
legs,  thrumming  away  clofe  to  a  grand 
piano  forte,  at  which  Mrs.  George  pre- 
fided,  whom  Barclay  inftantly  recognifed 
to  be  the  whimfical  looking,  little,  thin, 
lady  he  had  feen  at  Oxford ;  and  by  her 
fide,  playing  on  the  flute,  flood  the  iden- 
tical overgrown,  clumfy  youth,  who  had 
accompanied  her  thither  with  Penelope. 
The  fourth  perfon  who  completed  this 
amiable  quartet,  was  a  young  lady,  his 
fider,  vvho  played  on  the  harp.  I  would 
willingly  defcribe  her,  but  I  fear  I  can 
never  do  her  juflice.  She  was  fome- 
what  more  than  four  foot  in  height,  a 
foot  and  a  half  of  which  were  devoted 
to  her  face,  and  of  that  fix  inches  for  her 
chin,  and  fix  for  her  forehead.  "  Of 
her  phyfiognomy,"  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Barclay's  miftrefs,  "  you  can  have  no 
idea,  as  there   is  nothing  in  your  mind 

to 
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to  which  you  could  compnre  it,  and  with- 
out companion  we  can  have  no  ideas." 
Of  her  countenance  I  can  merely  fay, 
that  it  was  that  of  a  fatyr,  and  of  her 
form,  after,  mentioning  her  height,  I  have 
only  to  obferve,  that,  fhe  was  as  crooked 
as  the  rib  from  whence  fhe  fprung ;  and  fo 
far  a  type  of  her  mind,  which  was  fatiri- 
cal,  envious,  and  perverfe.  She  feemed 
indeed  to  verify  in  herfelf  what  the  Tal- 
mud affirms  of  the  whole  fex. 

It  is  there  aflerted  that  God  was  at 
firft  unwilling  to  create  woman,  becaufe 
he  forefaw  that  man  would  foon  com- 
plain of  it  as  an  acl  of  malice  -,  he  there- 
fore waited  till  Adam  afked  for  a  help- 
mate, and  then  took,  all  poffible  pre- 
cautions to  render  her  good  and  virtuous. 
He  would  not  take  her  from  Adam's 
head,  lei!:  (he  fhould  turn  out  a  coquet; 
nor  from  his  eye,  left  fhe  mould  leer  and 
ogle  ;  from  his  mouth,  left  (he  mould 
be  fond  of  talking ;  from  his  ear,  left  fhe 
F  3  fhould 
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ihould  be  a  liftener,  and  fond  of  over- 
hearing what  pafles  •,  from  his  heart,  left 
fhe  fhould  be  jealous  j  nor  from  his  hands 
or  feet,  left  (he  fhould  be  given  to  gad- 
ding about  or  ftealing.  But  all  his  pre- 
cautions were  in  vain  j  for  although  fhe 
was  taken  from  the  hardeft  part  of  man, 
and  that  which  is  free  from  every  vice, 
the  pofieffes  all  the  faults  the  Creator 
intended  to  avoid  *. 

Blefs  me !  I  fear  I  am  telling  the  truth 
here!  But  no,  that  cannot  be;  for  as 
I  faid  I  would  not  fpeak.  the  truth,— -if  I 
do,  J  tell  a  lie.  However,  fhould  this 
not  be  deemed  a  fufficient  exculpation, 
I  beg  pardon,  and  promife  not  to  tell 
any  more,  at  ieaft  none  fo  glaring  and 
incontrovertible  as  the  prefent. 

From  the  manner  of  the  players,  Bar- 
clay cou.d  eafily  perceive  that  the  abbe 
had,  in  telling   the  news  of  the  village, 

*   Note  to  vol.  i    of  the  Travels  of  Akt  em  or 
into  Greece  and  Afia. 

informed 
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informed  them  of  his  arrival,  and  of 
their  meeting  the  night  before.  Mrs. 
George,  and  her  fon,  mafter  Stephen, 
eyed  him  whenever  they  came  to  a  reft. 
The  abbe,  whofe  face  was  directed  to- 
wards him,  had  once  or  twice,  when  he 
caught  his  eye,  grinned  gracioufly,  and 
honoured  him  with  a  .gentle  inclination 
of  his  head.  But  Mifs  Phillis,  who  fat 
with  the  harp  between  her  knees,  and 
ftretched  out  her  long  thin  arms  to  em- 
brace it,  looking  in  that  attitude  for  all 
the  world  like  a  father-long  legs,  in  par- 
ticular, kept  her  large  eyes  goggling  on 
him  with  evident  delight. 

At  length  the  piece  was  finifhed,  and 
Barclay  rifing,  approached  Mrs.  George, 
and  begged  pardon  for  having  difturbed 
what  he  called  "  her  exquifite  and  de- 
licious harmony" 

At   this  compliment  fhe  fmiled,  and 

requefting  he  would  refume  his  feat,  afked 

him*  inftead   of  the   caufe  of  his  vifit, 

F  4  which 
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which  feemed  to  be  the  raoft  natural 
queftion,  "  whether  he  played  on  any 
inftrument."  "  No,  madam,"  replied 
Barclay,  "  I  am  unfortunate  enough  not 
to  have  had  any  opportunity  of  learning, 
but  ftill  no  man  enjoys  more  than  I  do 
what  the  poet  terms 

The  mazy,  running  foul  of  melody  *. 

•'  A  great  pity  that  indeed !"  cried 
fhe  i  "  how  education  is  neglected  in  this 
country,  monfieur  1'abbe !" 

"  Etonnant !"  ejaculated  the  abbe. 

*'  Well,  thank  heaven,"  continued  me, 
"  my  children  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plain of  me  on  that  account." 

(f  Nott,  madame,  -  jamais,  — tiev£r  /"cried 
the  abbe  -,  then  turning  round  to  matter 
Stephen  and  his  fitter,  he  faid,  "  See  dere 
vat  it  is  to  have  de  cood  moder !" 

Though   Barclay's   mind    revolted   at 

*  Thornton. 

the 
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the  fervile  flattery  of  the  abbe,  yet  feeing 
(he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  not  to 
acquiefce  would  be  to  infult,  he  adopted 
the  moft  agreeable  and  conciliating  mode. 

A  fhort  filence  now  enfued,  that  is,  a 
fhort  filence  of  tongues,  but  not  of  found ; 
for  during  the  time  Mrs.  George  was 
converfing  with  Barclay,  (he  kept  her 
fingers  continually  on  her  piano,  running 
wp  and  down  the  keys  with  great  velo- 
city, and  to  herfelf  with  much  apparent 
fatisfadiion.  Our  hero  took  advantage 
of  this  ceiTation  of  fpeech,  and  laid, 
"  But  it  is  time,  ma'am,  that  I  mould 
inform  you  of  the  caufe  of  my  intrufion. 
I  have  a  letter  from  my  friend  Von 
Hein  which  I  wifh  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
George  Pawlet,  your  hufband,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  (he  replied,  "  you  are 
right. — he  is  my  hufband,  but  a  heavy 
man  ;  no  foul  for  mufic,  fir  !  One  of 
thofe  men  who  ought  not  to  be  on 
earth,  and  will  never  go  to  heaven." 

F  5  Barclay 
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Barclay  looked  at  her  with  furprife. 

"  You  feem  aftonifhed,  fir,"  conti- 
nued flie^  rt  at  what  I  affert,  therefore 
I'll  explain  myfelf.  You  know  that 
Shakspeare  fays,  that  he  who  has  not 
tnufic  in  his  foul  is  fit  for  murders,  &c. 
of  courfe,  then,  he  ought  not  to  be.  on 
earth ;  next,  as  we  are  well  affured  that 
in  heaven  there  reigns  the  mod  perfect 
harmony,  and  that  all  the  heavenly  inha- 
bitants join  in  perpetual  fong,  it  of 
confequence  follows,  that,  as  he  can- 
not fing  a  fingle  note,  he  will  never  go 
thither." 

Here  Monfieur  1'Abbe,  Mrs-  George, 
and  her  hopeful  children,  burft  out  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  the  abbe 
exclaiming, 

*'  Bon,  bon !  He,  no  fing,  and  he  vill 
never  go  didder  !" 

Though  fhocked  at  their  unbecoming 
levity,  Barclay  could  not  help  fmiling 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  parfon's  wife 

and 
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and  Mrs.  George  Pawlet  had  contrived 
to  exclude  their  hufbands  from  Heaven, 
becaufe  the  one  did  not  underftand  He- 
brew, and  the  other  could  not  firig. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  women 
are  not  contented  with  having  as  little 
of  their  hufbands'  company  as  poflible 
in  this  world,  but  they  are  anxious  to 
be  free  from  it  in  the  next.  I  knew  a 
lady  who  took  on  very  deplorably  at  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  although  it  was  very 
well  known  that  for  the  laft  ten  years 
of  their  lives  they  had  never  been  three 
flours  together  in  private.  Her  hufband 
was  continually  in  her  mouth,  but  efpe- 
cially  whenever  fhe  was  ill ;  then  fhe 
would  cry,  "  Oh  !  he's  gone,  he's  gone, 
and  I  fhall  follow  him  1  I  know  I  (hall ! 
I  am  fure  I  fhall  1"  A  pious,  good- 
natured  friend,  who  had  tried  every  way 
to  tranquillize  her,  at  length  hit  upon  an 
expedient  which  fucceeded  admirably, 
though  it  was  differently  interpreted  from 
F  6  what 
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what  he  intended.  He  exhorted  her  not 
to  defpair  of  meeting  again,  for  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  many  people,  that  it 
would  be  our  reward  in  the  next  world 
to  meet  with  what  we  liked  beft  in 
this.  "  With  what  we  liked  beft  /•"  fhe 
exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  that  is  confolation, 
indeed !" 

Duriqg-this  loud  laugh  at  Mr.  George 
Pawlet's  expence,  he  opened  the  door. 
Barclay  immediately  knew  him  to  be 
the  ftranger  he  had  travelled  with  in  the 
ftage,  and  rofe  from  his  feat;  fo  did 
the  abbe,  but  the  reft  took  no  notice 
of  him.  While  ftill  holding  the  door 
in  his  hand,  he  faw  Barclay,  and  made 
a  motion  to  fignify  that  he  mould  follow 
him,  which  he  inftantly  did,  bowing  re- 
ipe&fully  as  he  withdrew. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Mr.  Pawlet  opens  his  family  affairs  to 
Barclay. — The  origin  of  his  misfortunes.  — 
Aperfecl  man  and  wife. —  The  merchant's 
diflike  to  mufic  well  accounted  for  in  an 
epigram. — He  thinks  of  two  things  he 
never  thought  of  before. — Confolatory  ad- 
vice.—  Religion^ — its  beauties.— The  tri- 
nityf—obfervaticns  on  it. 

"  1  am  glad  to  fee  you,  fir,"  faid  Mr. 
Pawkt,  as  he  led  Barclay  through  the 
hall  into  the  garden ;  "  I  take  it  kind  of 
you  to  come  lb  foon.  I  was  juft  going 
to  vifit  you.  I  fuppofe  you  defcribed 
me  to  my  brother,  and  he  told  you  that 
I  lived  here." 

«  No,  fir,"  replied  Barclay,  "  this  meet- 
ing 
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ing  is  owing  to  a  different  caufe,  which 
this  letter  will  explain." 

Here  he  prefented  him  with  his  friend's 
recommendatory  epiftle,  which  Mr.  Paw- 
let  took  and  perufed.  When  he  had 
finifhed  it,  he  offered' our  hero  his  hand, 
and  giving  him  a  friendly  fhake,  he  laid, 

"  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Temple : 
I'll  do  whatever  I  can  to  ferve  you. 
I  was  prepoffefled  in  your  favour  before, 
but  now  you  come  fo  ftrongly  recom- 
mended, I  hope  we  (hall  be  friends." 

Barclay  bowed,  and  replied,  "  That  he 
was  highly  fenfible  of  his  goodnefs." 

"  I  wanted  a  friend  !"  faid  Mr.  Pawlet. 

"  That,"  rejoined  Barclay,  "  is  no  un- 
common cafe." 

"  True,"  continued  he,  "  but  I  am 
miferably  at  a  lofs  for  one  in  whom  to 
confide.  I  am,  fir,  a  ftranger;  nay, 
worfe  ;  I  am  fomething  lefs  than  a  ftran- 
ger  in  my  own  family.    No  one  loves, 

no 
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no  one  cares  for  me, — I  have  no  com- 
fort ;  all  abandon  me  !" 

As  he  uttered  thefe  words  in  a  tremu- 
lous tone,  Barclay  perceived  the  agita- 
tion of  his  feelings  from  the  diftortion 
of  his  lips  ;  but  his  eyes  were  free  from 
tears.  "  You  affecl:  me,  fir,"  faid  our 
hero,  "and  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to 
relieve  you." 

'•  Alas,"  he  replied,  "  there  is  no  re- 
lief for  me.  It  is  now  too  late  to  think 
of  any.  I  am  an  unhappy  man,  and  Co 
I  mull  remain." 

We  are  but  too  fond  of  dwelling  upon 
our  forrows,  and  pouring  them  into  the 
ear  of  every  one  we  meet.  Mr.  Pawlet 
could  not  withhold  his  from  Barclay. 
His  misfortunes,  like  many  other  men's, 
originated  in  a  woman.  His  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Pawlet  was  the  caufe  of  all 
his  prefent  complaint.  While  employed 
in  his  commercial  concerns,  he  had  occa- 
fion  to  go  to  Florence  on  fome  urgent 

bufinefs. 
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bufmefs.  He  was  then  about  thirty. 
During  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs, 
he  indulged,  like  all  other  foreigners, 
in  the  arnufements  and  gaieties  of  the 
place.  Here  he  met  wich  his  wife.  She 
was  an  Englifh  woman,  and  had  married 
a  man  of  fortune  in  England,  where  they 
had  two  children,  when  her  hufband  fall- 
ing ill  and  being  advifed  to  go  to  Italy, 
they  left  their  children  behind  them,  and 
{et  off  for  the  fake  of  his  recovery.  After 
confuming  fome  years  in  different  parts, 
her  hufband  died,  leaving  her  only  a  fmall 
provifion  ;  but  providing  very  amply  for 
the  two  children.  She  had  imbibed  all 
the  manners  of  Italy,  and  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  belt  mafters,  had  made  her- 
felf  a  great  proficient  in  the  practical 
part  of  mufic,  with  fome  little  fmattering 
of  the  theory.  When  Mr.  Pawlet  firft 
faw  her  fhe  was  a  widow,  full  of  fpirit, 
mirth,  and  good  humour.  Her  execu- 
tion on  the  piano  enchanted  him;  and 

her 
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her  voice,  like  that  of  the  Syrens,  enticed 
him  into  the  gulph  of  matrimony.  To 
do  him  juftice,  he  hated  the  piano-forte 
and  tinging  ever  after.  In  a  word;  fhe 
captivated  the  trader,  and  in  an  unlucky 
moment  of  idle  love,  nothing  would 
fatisfy  him  but  marriage :  to  this  (he 
readily  agreed,  and  for  once  in  her  life 
gave  him  all  the   fatbfaclion  his  heart 

could  wi(h. 

No  two  people  were  ever  better  calcu- 
lated to  be  what  is  emphatically,  and 
pointedly,  called  man  and  wife; — They 
were  alike  in  no  two  things  on  earth. 
She  was  a  little  thin  woman,  with  all 
the  airs  of  a  foreigner :  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  of  the  true  Bull-breed ; 
about  five  foot  three  in  height,  his  head 
large  and  round,  his  face  flat,  a  protube- 
rant belly,  thick,  but  well-formed,  legs 
and  thighs,  broad  (boulders,  and  of  a 
folid  but  not  very  fenfible  countenance. 
She  was  entirely  for  mufic  and  expencej 

fo 
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h  was  he  when  he  was  in  love,  at  Flo- 
rence ;  but  in  England  he  was  for  tran- 
quillity and  frugality.  Indeed  he  was 
parfimonious  to  a  fault.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  work  hard  for  his  money  ;  and 
his  affection  therefore  for  it  was  as  great 
as  his  antipathy  to  mufic,  which  con- 
ftantly  put  him  in  mind  of  Florence. 
As  he  was  fo  partial  to  gold,  perhaps  his 
diflike  to  mufic  might  be  traced  to  another 
caufe.  I  remember  an  epigram,  written 
in  Latin  by  a  modern  epigrammatifti 
the  fubftance  of  which  I  fhall  jul  put  into 
verfe,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

EPIGRAM. 

A  mifer,  who  bad  oft  been  told 
Of  all  the  wonders  mufic  diri  of  old, 

Would  never  fuffer  mufic  near 
The  cheft  that  held  what  molt  his  foul  felt 
dear. 

"  For  if,"  faid  he,  "with  logic  good, 
It  made  the  dancing  trees  to  quit  the  wood, 

Who  knows,  when  they  begin  to  play, 
My  cheft  and  guineas  may  not  hop  away?" 

However, 
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However,  as  it  mould  be  in  all  families 
(that  is,  if  "  whatever  is,  is  right"),  the 
wife  foon  gained  the  afcendant,  and  man- 
aged the  houfe  according  to  her  own  in- 
clination. The  children  fhe  claimed  as 
her  own  property.  He  was  not  confult- 
ed  in  the  getting  of  them,  nor  was  he 
permitted  to  have  any  will  in  their  educa- 
tion. 

"  She  educated  them,"  faid  he,  "  in 
her  own  way,  and  according  to  her  own 
model.  They  are  now,  the  boy  two- 
and-  twenty,  and  the  girl  one  year  older* 
They  have  been  taught  nothing  but 
dancing,  a  (mattering  of  French,  and 
murk  without  end.  If  they  read  any 
thing  it  is  fooliih  novels."  (Than  which 
the  reader  knows  nothing  can  be '  fo 
filly  )  "  They  are  independent  of  me," 
continued  he,  "  and  treat  me,  confequent- 
ly,  not  only  without,  affection  and  kind- 
nefs,  but  with  neglect,  and  often  with 
ridicule.      My    wife    fupports    them   in 

every 
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every  thing;  and  I  am  not  mafter  in 
my  own  houle.  To  oblige  her  I  quit- 
ted bufinefs,  and  took  this  place.  I  did 
it  for  peace  and  quiet  j  but  1  have  found 
none.  I  am  now  tormented  by  out- 
ward and  inward  plagues.  Solitude  and 
want  of  employment  have  brought  me  to 
think  of  my/elf,  and  of  relig.cn  ;  two  things 
that  never  before  entered  my  mind,  Find- 
ing no  pleafure  in  this  world,  I  have  gra- 
dually begun  to  ponder  on  another,  which 
till  now  I  never  thought  of.  Thefe  have 
filled  me  with  ennui,  hope,  fear,  doubt, 
and  diftraction." 

Barclay  having  heard  his  complaint 
until  he  ceafed  to  fpeak,  turned  to  "him 
(they  were  then  fitting  on  a  garden 
chair),  and  entreated  him  to  view  his 
lituation  in  life  on  its  bright  fide;  and 
not  to  drive  himfelf  to  defpair,  by  con- 
tinually keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  that 
which  was  dark  and  difcouraging.  "  Eve- 
ry ftation  in  this  world,"  Wid  he,  "  has 

its 
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its  inconveniencies,  and  yours  is  com- 
paratively enviable,  very  enviable  !  What 
you  complain  of  in  your  family  is  trifling, 
when  fet  by  the  fide  of  that  which  afflicts 
many  virtuous  and  well-deferving  fami- 
lies. All  your  lamentation  is  occafioned 
by  too  much  folitude  j  which  is  neither 
good  for  the  happintfs  of  life,  nor  the 
well-being  of  religion,  You  dwell  on 
things  of  no  moment  until  you  fwell 
them  into  importance,  and  founding  your 
complaint  on  the  conjuration  of  your 
brain,  believe  you  are  miferable  and  un- 
happy." 

"  There  may  be  truth  in  what  you  fay," 
replied  Mr.  Pawlet,  "  as  it  refpedts  my 
worldly  concerns ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how 
folitude  can  be  inconfiftent  with  religion." 

"  I  do  not  fay  that  it  is,"  rejoined 
Barclay,  "  when  ufed  with  moderation ; 
but  I  fay  that  too  much  folitude  is  dan- 
gerous to  it  •,  for  it  often  mifleads  men, 
and  makes  them  g'comy  and  difcontent- 

ed : 
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ed :  than  which  nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  intention  of  religion.  It  is 
her  glorious  province  to  lead  mankind 
in  the  right  path,  and  to  make  their  hearts 
cheerful  and  content.  Our  religion  does 
not  force  us  into  melancholy  folitude, 
but  bids  us  enjoy  life ;  and,  what  is  more, 
furniflies  us  with  the  means  of  enjoying 
it  to  the  greateft  advantage, — with  a 
peaceful  confcience  !  Without  which  plea- 
fure  is  not  pleafure,  nor  joy  joy.  Read, 
fir,  the  New  Teftament,  and  follow  its 
dictates.  If  you  'do  not  believe  that  it 
will  make  you  happy  in  the  world  to 
come,  at  Ieaft  believe,  what  never  can 
be  doubted,  that  it  will  make  you  happy 
here  below.  Independent  of  its  divine 
origin,  it  is  the  pure  fcamp  of  what  every 
good  man  would  defire  to  be,  and  being 
fo,  is  furely  the  true  example  for  every 
man  to  puifue  who  wiflies  to  obtain  a 
(late  of  peace  and  happinefs." 

"  I  have,"  faid  Mr.  Pawlet,  his  coun- 
tenance 
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tenance  brightening  as  he  fpoke,  ff  I  have 
but  one  thing  further  to  be  removed, 
which  I  dare  fay  you  will  do  with  as  much 
facility  as  you  have  ufed  in  removing,  in 
a  great  degree,  my  other  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. In  profeffing  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, I  find  fome  trouble  in  recon- 
ciling the  Trinity  to  my  underftanding. 
How  is  this  ?" 

"  Sir,"  Barclay  replied,  "  not  only 
in  religion,  but  in  all  his  works,  the  Al- 
mighty has  left  many  things  above  the 
comprehenfion  of  man.  In  every  grain 
of  fand,  it  has  been  faid,  there  are  ten 
thoufand  more  queftions  than  the  wifeft 
philofopher  that  ever  lived  could  folve ; 
ftill  men  know  fufrkiently  about  it  to 
ferve  all  the  concerns  of  life.  So  in  our 
religion,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  we  are  expe&ed  to  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  without  entirely  comprehending 
it.  We  might  as  well  doubt  that  the 
grain  of  land  exifts,  which  we  are  told 

contains 
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contains  fo  many  things  that  are  hidden 
from  our  knowledge,  as  that  the  Tri- 
nity exifts  as  we  are  taught,  becaufe  we 
do  not  perfectly  underftand  that  in  it 
which  God,  as  in  the  grain  of  fand,  has 
thought  fit  to  conceal  from  us.  The 
ftupid  peafant  would  perhaps  doubt  that 
any  fuch  efFecls  could  be  produced,  as 
men  of  fcience  can  produce  from  chemi- 
cal 'Toceffes,  or  mechanics  ;  but  are 
they  the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  the  peafant's  igno- 
rance and  obftinacy  will  not  allow  him 
to  believe  in  them  ?  A  native  of  Ja- 
maica having  never  feen  a  fail  of  fnow, 
may  doubt  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing ; 
but  does  his  ftubborn  infidelity  annihi- 
late its  exiftence  ?  Man  is  a  finite  being, 
and  cannot  comprehend  things  that  are 
infinite ;  but  that  fuch  things  are,  is  (till 
as  fure  as  if  he  did.  In  a  word,  without 
impioufly  fearching  into  the  irfcrutable 
ways  of  providence,  which  is  .is  it  were 
ftriving  to  leap  beyond  bis  Jhadow,   man 

knows 
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knows  enough  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  his  fublunary  condition;  and 
if  he  is  wife,  for  his  everlafting  happinefs !" 
At  this  inftant  a  fervant  appeared  to 
inform  them  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pawlet 
and  Mifs  Penelope  were  waiting  for 
Barclay  to  return  home.  They  rofe.  The 
merchant  prefiing  Barclay  gratefully  by 
the  hand,  faid,  that  what  he  had  told  him 
that  day  fhould  reft  on  his  mind,  and  be 
the  fubject  of  his  continual  contem- 
plation. "  If  ever  I  enjoy  happinefs," 
he  exclaimed,  <c  I  (hall  owe  it  all  to 
you  I" 


G  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Mrs.  Georges  whim.  —  Company. — Ma- 
fic.— Mifs  Phyllis 's  bon  mot. — Remarks 
on  village  vifiting. — The  odd  fear  of  an 
over-righteous  dame. — Zimmerman's  fe- 
cond  effay  on  Solitude.— An  invitation. — 
Nathan's  comment  on  Mrs.  George's  an- 
them.— A  reward  for  finging  pfalms. 

W  hat  ravifhing  tones  !  I  never  heard 
fuch  celeftial  founds  in  my  life  !"  faid 
Barclay  to  the  merchant,  as  they  were 
proceeding  toward  the  houfe.  "  Enchant- 
ing !  How  it  rifes  and  falls  ;  how  it 
fwells,  and  then  foftly  and  fweetly  pafles 
away  upon  the  breeze  !  What  enchant- 
ment is  this,  fir  ?" 

"  Some  of  my  wife's,"  replied  Mr. 

Pawlet  -, 
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Pawlet  j  "  I  wonder  you  did  not  hear  it 
before  ;  but  the  wind  is  juft  up,  and 
they  have  begun." 

"  What  has   begun,    fir  ?"    inquired 
Barclay. 

"  The  harps,"  he  anfwered ;  "  and  I 
fancy  if  you  heard  fo  much  of  them  as 
I  do,  you  would  not  find  them  fo  enchant- 
ing. My  wife  has  placed  about  a  dozen 
fmall  ^Eolian  harps  in  different  parts  of 
the  grounds  j  fo  that  the  moment  I  leave 
the  houfe,  to  avoid  being  peftered  with 
mufic,  I  am  faluted  with  it  on  every  fide 
•the  garden,  if  there  is  the  lead  breath  of 
air  ftirring." 

Barclay  fmiled. 

"  However,"  continued  he  "  I  am  not 
fo  much  difpleafed  with  this  whim  of 
hers,  becaufe,  though  unintentionally  on 
her  pa  it,  it  is  offonaeufe.  They  ferve 
inftead  of  rattles,  to  frighten  the  birds 
away  from  the  cherry-trees." 

They   now    entered    the   houfe,    and 
G  2  found 
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found  a  large  company  in  the  parlour  j 
there  being  three  ladies,  befide  the  par- 
fon  and  Penelope,  paying  a  morning 
vifit.  Some  mufic  being  requefted,  out 
of  politenefs,  Mifs  Phyllis  played  two  or 
three  pieces  on  the  harp,  and  her  mother 
a  long  concerto  on  the  piano  ;  at  which 
the  parfon's  dog  howled  exceedingly,  and 
the  "  little  inharmonious  being"  as  Mrs. 
George  called  him,  was  confequently  turn- 
ed out  of  the  room,  After  this  Penelope 
was  entreated  to  fing,  which  me  did  with 
fuch  fweetnefs  as  to  delight  all  the  compa- 
ny, except  the  mufical  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, who  though  fhe  might  juftly  have  re- 
ceived Lord  Herbert's  compliment  to 
the  nun,  "  that  fhe  need  not  change  either 
voice  or  face  to  become  an  angel,"  com- 
plained very  much,  with  an  affectation 
of  pity,  that  fhe  fung  fadly  out  of  tune. 
Mailer  Stephen,  on  the  contrary,  paid 
her  many  awkward  and  filly  compliments 
on  her  finging,  and  profelTed,  that  though 

'  he 
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he  had  learnt  mufic  of  his  mother,  he 
fhould  come  to  her  to  learn  the  graces 
of  execution.  This  was  faid  in  a  way 
that  expofed  his  exceffive  vanity,  and 
plainly  difcovered  that  he  believed  him- 
felf  the  object  of  Penelope's  tendereft 
affection  j  for  he  concluded  by  faying, 
that  perhaps  Science  (meaning  himfelf) 
and  Grace  might  fome  time  or  other 
perform  a  duet  together. 

For  the  fake  of  the  amufement  of  Mrs. 
George  and  her  daughter,  one  of  the 
vifitors,  who  was  known  to  play  very 
ill,  was  now  alked  to  favour  the  company 
with  a  little  of  her  (kill  on  the  piano.  She 
complied,  to  the  great  entertainment  of 
the  mufical  junto,  and  Monfieur  l'Abbe, 
who  fignified  their  pleafure  to  each  other 
by  winks  and  nods.  Our  hero,  fitting 
by  Mifs  Phyllis,  inquired  of  her  whofe 
mufic  the  lady  was  playing. 

"  'Tis  the  Battle  of  Prague,"  (he  re. 
G  3  plied, 
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plied,  "  by  Kotzwarrow,  the  man  who 
hung  himfelf." 

"  Ay,"  faid  Barclay,  "  pray  what  in- 
duced him  to  do  fo  ?" 

"  Why,  I  cannot  fay  precifely,"  fhe 
rejoined  in  a  whifper,  leaning  towards 
him,  "  but  probably  he  had  heard  this 
lady  play  his  battle  piece  1" 

Here  flie  tittered  very  audibly,  and 
the  poor  lady,  coming  to  a  paffage  fhe 
could  not  execute,  begged  to  be  excufed 
from  proceeding.  The  two  other  ladies 
then  rofe,  and  the  three  vifitors  took 
their  leave.  They  were  no  fooner  gone 
than  Mrs.  George,  her  daughter,  and 
Mafter  Stephen,  fell  upon  them  without 
mercy.  "  And  Mrs.  What's- her-name, 
to  pretend  to  play,"  exclaimed  the  mo- 
ther, "  why,  lord,  fhe  knows  no  more  of 
mufic  than— than — than  my  hufband  there. 
W  hy  flie  does  not  know  a  minor  key  from 
a  major,  or  even  a  third  from  a  fifth. 

Then 
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Then  her  fingers, — did  you  ever  fee  fuch 
fingers  ? — they  are  not  fingers,  but  toes  \" 

A  laugh  enfued,  and,  after  a  great 
deal  more  fcandal  on  the  departed  vifi- 
tors,  whom  the  parfon  endeavoured  to 
defend,  our  friends  rofe  to  return  home. 

I  cannot  pafs  by  this  opportunity  of 
faying  a  word  or  two  on  vifiting,  as  it  is 
carried  on  by  the  principal  families  in 
villages.  It  is  difgraceful  to  all  the  com- 
mon, and  to  all  the  nobler  feelings  that 
fhould  obtain  in  the  breafts  of  human 
beings.  There  is  no  good  fellowfhip  in 
it.  No  love.  No  kindnefs.  In  fine,  they 
are  occafioned  by  idlenefs  and  pride,  and 
eked  out  by  calumny  and  (lander.  The 
abfent  at  thefe  meetings  are  always 
fcandalifed  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  me 
that  thofe  who  are  prefent,  being  rational 
creatures,  mould  be  i"o  dull  and  blind, 
as  not  to  fee  that  they  are  treated  in  the 
like  manner  the  moment  their  backs  are 
turned.  When  I  fee  three  of  the  neuter 
G  4  gender 
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.gender  *  ikting  round  a  tea-table ;  I  think 
I  behold  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  daugh- 
ters of  Acheron  and  Night,  feated 
round  the  realms  of  Pluto  in  Hell.  They 
are  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice  per- 
fonified  f. 

After 

*  Three  old  women.  In  the  German  language 
old  women  are  talked  of  in  the  neuter  gender.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that  eld  men  in  villages  are  to  the 
full  as  bad  as  old  women.  Indeed  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  latter  appellation. 

f  Ore  of  thefe  ancient,  and  over-righteous 
dames,  who  dwelt  in  a  petty  place  in  Swiflerland, 
told  Zimmerman,  that  "  Ihe  did  not  exprefs 
any  indignation  at  the  wickednefs  of  her  neigh- 
bours, as  it  was  evident  to  her  that  remonllrance 
would  be  loft  upon  fuch  incorrigible  finners ;  but 
it  grieved  her  to  the  foul  to  think  (he  muft  ap- 
pear at  the  refurreclion  in  the  company  of  fuch 
wretches." 

Zimmerman  obferves  in  his  fecond  EfTay  on 
Solitude,  which,  by  the  way,  I  can  by  no  means 
recommend  with  that  warmth  1  have  exprefled  %  in 
favour  of  the  firft  part,  that  "  In  the  unvaried  ftill- 
nefs  and  ilagnation  which  reign  in  fmall  and  re- 
mote country  places,  too  frequently  lie  buried  an 
acrimony  and  rage  of  the  paflions,  rarely  obferv- 
td  in  great  cities."    He  then  remarks  on  "  the 

J  A  Piece  of  Family  Biogripby,  vol.  i. 

mean 
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After  our  friends  had  taken  leave  of 
the  mufical  family,  and  the  merchant  had 
privately  informed  Barclay  that  he  hoped 
he  Ihould  often  be  favoured  with  his  com- 
pany, Mifs  Phyllis  ran  tip  to  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  whifpering  in  her  ear,  flie  turn- 
ed round  to  the  parfon,  and  faid, 

"  Brother,  you  know  you  and  your 
family  are  engaged  to  dine  and  fpend  the 
evening  here  to-morrow,  to  commemo- 
rate our  wedding-day  P' 

As  fhe  faid,  Ihe  looked  at  her  huf- 
band — he  fighed,  and  fhe  proceeded  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  bring 
Mr.  Temple,  with  you.  I  truft  he  will 
not  refufe  to  join  our  band  P* 

mean  fubterfuges  they  court  to  fave  themfelves 
from  the  wearifome  difcontent  for  ever  impend- 
ing over  them :  the  extreme  dearth  of  their  ideas ; 
the  avidity  with  which  they  refort  to  the  card- 
table  ;  and  the  patient  a:d  indefatigable  'vigilance 
with  which,  from  morning  to  night,  they  a£i  the  fpj 
upon  the  uninterefting  inanity  of  each  other's  lives, 
end  chronicle  the  mofi  trivial  and  indifferent  ac- 
tions /" 

G  5  Barclay 
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Barclay  bowed  refpedtfully. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  muft  come  "   cried 
the  merchant. 

,  That  he  would  be  welcome,  was  evi- 
dent in  the  looks  of  every  one  prefent, 
but  thofe  of  the  Abbe  ;  who  viewed  him 
with  a  jealous  eye,  but  was  ftill  fervilely 
obfequious. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  potite- 
nefs,"  replied  Barclay,  "  and  lhall  cer- 
tainly do  myfelf  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  you  V 

Penelope,  Barclay,  the  parfon,  and 
his  dog,  now  quitted  the  feat  of  har- 
mony, and  directed  their  way  home- 
ward. They  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
before  their  ears  were  faluted  by  a  hymn  ; 
fung,  it  was  very  clear,  by  no  heavenly 
choir,  but  by  fome  of  Nature's  children, 
as  far  removed  from  angels  as  Heaven 
from  earth,  Barclay  looked  at  Penelope, 
as  much  as  to  fay,  "  What,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  is  this  ?" 

She 
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She  fmiled  ;—  the  little  dog  barked  j 
pricked  up  his  ears  j  and  ftood  ftill. 

tc  What  are  you  afraid  of,"  faid  the 
parfon,  fpeaking  to  the  dog  -y  "  you  filly 
little  thing,  don't  you  know  your  old 
friend  Nathan  ?" 

As  he  pronounced  thefe  words,  they 
turned  a  corner,  and  faw  Nathan,  the 
fexton,  followed  by  four  uncouth-looking 
clowns  and  three  boys,  chaunting,  like 
Virgil's  fhepherds,  to  deceive  the  way. 
The  moment  they  efpied  the  parfon, 
they  all  left  the  path  and  ftood  in  the 
road,  with  their  hats  off;  While  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins's  pious  {trains  died 
away  upon  their  lips. 

"  Well,  Nathan,"  faid  the  parfon, fC  fo- 
you  are  going  to  my  filter's  for  her  in- 
ftruftion." 

"  Yes,  fir,"  replied  Nathan,  "  we  be 

main    perfect   now   in    the   pfalm,   but 

the  anthem  (I  think  (he  calls  it)  which 

madam  has  given  us  we  can't  touch  at 

G  6  alL 
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all.  Dang  it,  there  is  fuch  running  up 
here,  and  running  down  there,  as  you 
never  heard  in  all  your  life.  I  do  think, 
fir,  as  how  that  it  ban't  religious.  When 
Madam,  Mifs  Phyllis,  and  Matter  Ste- 
phen fung  it,  it  feemed  to  rne  much 
more  liker  a  country-dance  than  a  pfalm- 
tune.  Didn't  it,  Giles  ?"  continued  he, 
addreffing  one  of  the  chorifters. 

cc  A  mortal  deal,  Matter  Nathan," 
replied  Giles,  "  a  mortal  deal,  indeed  -, 
but  I  be  forry  we  cou'dn't  larn  'em  too, 
'caufe  of  madam's  promife  !" 

*<  What  did  ihe  promife  you  ?"  afked 
the  parfon. 

"  Why,  an  pleafe  you,  fir,"  faid  Na- 
than, (he  promifed  us  as  much  ale  as  we 
could  drink,  if  we  larnt  it  well ;  but 
now  we  can't  fing  a  note  of  the  anthem, 
we  fhan't  tafte  a  drop  of  the  beer," 

"  Well,  there's  no  great  harm  in 
that,"  rejoined  the  parfon.  c<  But  I  am 
forry   to   fee    that   my    fitter    imprefies 

you 
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you  with  the  idea  that  you  are  only 
worthy  of  getting  drunk  when  you  fing 
pfalms  well.  However,  go  to  her,  and 
if  fhe  does  not  give  you  any  ale  becaufe 
you  cannot  fing  the  anthem,  come  to 
me  j  and  I  will  take  care,  if  you  be- 
have well,  that  you  fhall  not  want  as 
much  as  will  do  you  good." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Drawing. — The   pkafure  Barclay    derives 

from  it. — "  Delicious  inftillations  of 
Love" — What  Mrs.  T  awlet  fuffered. — 
She  complains  of  the  lofs  of  the  ancient 
primitive  manners^ — reads  the  parfon  a 
leclure. — Homer  mangled. — Mrs.  Paw- 
let  proud  of  her  cowardice,  and  why. — 
She  follows  a  common- mode  of  tranflat- 
ing. — Charity. — What  they  did  at  the 
parfonage  after  fupper. 

As  our  friends  continued  their  way,  the 
parfon  told  Barclay,  that  they  had  origin- 
ally no  finging  in  the  church,  but  that,  to 
oblige  his  filler,  he  had  permitted  her  to 
drill  a  number  of  the  moft  mufical  of 
the  peafants  for  that  purpofe.     "  They 

make 
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make  fad  work  of  it,"  faid  he,  "  but,  bad 
as  it  is,  I  believe  it  entices  many  to  come 
to  church  who  would  otherwife  ftay 
away  ;  therefore  I  pafs  it  over  as  a  necef- 
fary  evil.  It  would  be  more  bearable," 
he  added,  "  if  my  filler  would  keep  them 
to  the  fimple  church  mufic,  but  fhe  of- 
ten quits  this  for  fuch  as  the  poor  fellows 
can  never  get  through.- — Befide,  fhe  gives 
them  fometimes  fo  many  things  to  fing, 
that  they  are  as  long  again  ringing  as  I 
am  preaching.  However,  it  is  all  meant 
for  the  beft  ;  and  I  let  them  do  as  they 
like." 

Chatting  in  this  manner  they  came  to 
the  church,  when  Penelope  obferved  that 
Mrs.  Pawlet  had  retired  from  Olympus 
much  earlier  than  common.  The  par- 
fon  inftantly  took  out  his  watch,  and 
feeing  that  it  wanted  an  hour  to  dinner- 
time, was  very  much  furprifed  at  his 
wife's  having  left  the  hill  fo  much  fooner 
than  ufual  j  but  hoping  that  no  accident 

had 
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had  happened,  he  propofed  that  they 
fhould  wander  about  the  hills,  and  enjoy 
the  profpects  for  half  an  hour,  before 
they  returned.  This  was  readily  agreed 
to  ;  and,  amongft  other  things,  the  par- 
fon  pointed  out  the  different  views  Pene- 
lope had  taken  from  that  fpot.  Barclay 
was  warm  in  his  encomiums  on  them  j 
and  efpecially  praifed  her  tafte  in  felec- 
tion,  and  the  accuratenefs  of  her  drawing. 

"  Indeed,"  faid  Penelope,  "  I  have  done 
nothing,  having  left  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
undone.  The  view  now  from  hence," 
continued  (he,  "  is  the  moft  delightful 
that  can  be  imagined ; — I  long  to  have 
it  j  but  it  is  fo  extenfive,  and  embraces  fo 
many  objects,  that  I  feel  I  have  no  Ikill 
or  power  to  accomplish  it." 

"  You  are  too  diffident,"  replied  Bar- 
clay, "  but  fuch  will  always  be  the  cafe 
with  true  merit.  If  I  thought  you  would 
not  think  it  prefumption  in  me  to  at- 
tempt what  you  unjuftly  fear  you  fhould 

not 
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not  be  able  to  perform  j  I  could  m(h, 
fince  you  fay  you  defire  to  have  it,  to  try 
whether  I  could  execute  it,  fo  as  not 
to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  your  ac- 
ceptance." 

"  Can  you  draw  ?"  exclaimed  Pene- 
lope, her  eyes  fparkling  with  pleafure. 

"  Yes,  a  little  !"  replied  Barclay. 

"  Oh  !  then,"  faid  fhe,  "  you  have 
been  laughing  prettily  at  me,  all  the  time 
you  have  been  complimenting  my  filly 
works  !:' 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,"  rejoined  Bar- 
clay, tc  they  difcover  tafte,  and  genius, 
which  might  be  brought  to  great  per- 
fection !" 

"  We  have  no  mafter  about  us,"  faid 
the  parfon,  "  or  fhe  fhould  not  want  in— 
ftru&ion.     I    hope   you   will  lend   Pen 
your  affiftance  !" 

"  Moft  willingly,"  replied  Barclay, 
"  if  I  am  not  unworthy  !" 

During  the  period  they  were  converf- 
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ing,  our  hero  had  taken  paper  and  pen- 
cil out  of  his  pocket,  and  was  deline- 
ating the  furrounding  fcene  in  fmall,  to 
be  afterward  done  on  a  larger  fcale  ; 
and,  as  he  proceeded  with  great  eafe,  the 
parfon  looking  over  one  moulder,  and 
Penelope  over  the  other,  the  former 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  you 
are  quite  a  proficient, — you  muft  be  my 
Pen's  mafter !" 

"  Yes  !  yes,  indeed  !"  ejaculated  Pe- 
nelope, whefe  thoughts  were  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  drawing.  Barclay's  heart 
leaped  within  his  boforn  at  the  words- 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  hers ; — fhe  recollect- 
ed herfelf,  and  blufhed. 

The  parfon  being  free  from  fufpi- 
cion,  as  his  heart  was  free  from  guile, 
took  no  notice  of  the  feelings  of  the 
young  folks  ;  but  kepi  his  thoughts  en- 
tirely employed  on  the  landfcape  Bar- 
clay was  defcribing. 

Our  hero  never  enjoyed  more  de- 
light, 
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light,— Penelope  was  never  more  happy. 
She  leaned  over  him  while  he  fat  on 
the  hill,  and  their  congenial  fouls  feemed 
to  mingle,  and  feel  but  one  impulfe. 
From  this  moment  they  became  more 
intimate,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, "  thofe  calm  and  delicious  in- 
ftillations  of  Love  which  are  a  fore- 
tafte  of  immortality  *." 

The  reader  may  perhaps  not  enter  in- 
to the  merits  of  thefe  <c  delicious  inftil- 
lations  of  Love  j"  but  if  he  confider 
the  fituation  of  Barclay,  occupied  by  one 
he  loved,  in  doing  that  which  fhe  hung 
over  him  with  delight  while  he  perform- 
ed, and  yet  cannot  conceive  the  mean- 
ing of  thefe  words,  but  ftill  continues 
to  queftion  me  about  them,  I  muft  re- 
ply with  Rousseau,  "  Inquire  no  more  ! 
What  does  it  import  thee  to  know  what 
thou  canft  never  feel  f  ?" 

*  Mr.  Ffllowes,  p.  171. 
+  On  the  word  genius* 

la 
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In  this  happy  ftate,  touching  and  re- 
touching the  drawing,  according  to  his 
own  fkill  or  Penelope's  fuggeftion,  they 
remained  until  the  parfon  informed  them 
that  they  had  trefpaffed  confiderably  be- 
yond their  time,  having  ftaid  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  than  their  dinner-hour. 

"  Come,  come,"  faid  he,  "  let  us 
haften  home, — Mrs.  Pawlet  will  be  dif- 
pleafed  !" 

He  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  Mrs. 
Pawlet  was  difpleafed,  and  in  a  ftate  of 
great  trouble  ;  but  from  a  very  diffe- 
rent caufe  from  that  which  he  imagined. 
What  that  was  will  foon  be  known  ;  I 
am  too  good  a  foul  to  teafe  the  reader, 
by  keeping  her  in  fufpenfe.  However, 
there  are  fome  things  which,  in  fpite 
of  all  his  penetration,  muft  remain  a 
fecret  until  the  end  of  the  work. 

They  were   foon  ready  to   obey   the 
parfon,  and  prefently  defcended   the  hill 
to  the  parfonage.     At  the  gate,  on  in- 
quiring 
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quiring  of  the  maid  whether  her  miftrefs 
was  come  in,  they  were  told,  "  That  (he 
had  been  home  f  >me  time,  and  had  been 
complaining  ever  fmce  her  return  ;  but 
what  accident  (he  had  met  with,  the  fer- 
vant  faid  fhe  could  not  furmife,  as  fhe 
had  not  uttered  a  word  of  Englifh  in 
all  her  lamentations." 

"  Blefs  me  !"  ejaculated  the  parfon,  "vI 
feared  fomething  wrong ! — Where,  where 
is  fhe  ?"■* 

"■  In  the  parlour,  fir,"  replied  the 
maid  ;  and  inftantly  the  parfon  and  Pe- 
nelope ran  to  hear  the  caufe  of  her  com- 
plaint.    Barclay  followed. 

They  found  Mrs.  Pawlet  fitting  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  with  a  book  on  her 
knees.  Her  mind  was  in  its  ufual  ftate 
of  abftraflion ;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
parfon,  ufing  every  tender  expreffion  he 
could  think  of,  could  bring  her  to  give 
any  account  of  what  had  happened  to 
her.  At  length  fhe  confefTed  that  fhe 
had  been  robbed. 

"  Robbed  !" 
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"  Robbed  !"  exlaimed  the  parfon. 

«  Yes,"  faid  ihe,  «  robbed  !  bafely, 
and  ignobly  robbed  !" 

"  Who  could  it  be  ?"  rejoined  the 
parfon,  "  and  what  did  they  rob  you 
of?  I  hope  they  did  not  lay  violent 
hands  on  you  !" 

"  No,  no  ;"  faid  (he,  "  they  laid  no 
violent  hands  on  me " 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  interrupted  the 
parfon. 

"  No  !"  continued  Ihe,  "  they  merely 
came  for  bafe  lucre.  Such  are  the  days 
we  live  in  !  How  different  from  the 
ancient  primitive  manners  ! — Then  a  wo- 
man might  have  been  ravifhed  ;  but  ne- 
ver  robbed  !" 

"  Pen,  run  and  order  the  dinner,  my 
dear  !"  cried  the  parfon,  his  cheeks  burn- 
ing, and  not  knowing  how  his  wife's 
ftory  might  terminate. 

Mrs.  Pawlet  entered  into  an  elaborate 
account  of  primitive  manners,  and  to  her 
own  fatisfa&ion  clearly  proved  how  much 

men 
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men  had  degenerated.  And  getting  from 
the  manners  of  men  into  their  a&ions, 
and  their  fize,  and  quoting  Homer  on 
the  occafion,  me  read  the  parfon  fuch 
a  lefture  on  his  diminutivenefs,  when 
compared  with  men  of  former  days,  as 
lafted  until  tea-time,  but  not  without 
caufing  the  parfon  to  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  his  dog,  and  to  pat  and 
talk  to  him  perpetually.  Although  the 
parfon  was  the  fubjedr.  of  this  harangue, 
it  was  more  particularly  addreffed  to 
Barclay,  to  (hew  off  the  fpeaker's  erudi- 
tion. At  tea,  however,  they  obtained 
from  her  fome  further  information  re- 
peating the  robbery.  It  apeared  that 
fome  lurking  fellows  had  obferved  her 
daily  vifits  to  an  unfrequented  part  of 
the  hill,  and  had  refolved  to  plunder  her, 
which  they  had  effected. 

"  They  took  my  purfe,"  faid  (he, 
"  but  that  I  cared  little  .about,  for  it 
may  eafily  be  replaced ;   but  how  mall 

I  recall 
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I  recall  the  many  excellent  reflections  I 
had  noted  in  the  pocket-book  which  they 
carried  off";  imagining,  I  fuppofe,  that 
it  contained  bank-notes,  or  fome  fuch 
trafh." 

Barclay's  humour  was  tickled  at  the 
mention  of  the  invaluable  memorandum- 
book,  but  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
let  her  know  that  (he  had  left  it  be- 
hind her. 

"  Goths,  and  Vandals,  as  they  are  !" 
ihe  exclaimed,  "  what  was  of  no  ufe 
to  them  they  deftroyed.  My  beautiful 
little  pocket  Homer,  which  I  had  with 
me,  one  of  them  opened  ;  and  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  it,  he  called  me  an 
old  witch,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces,  {hew- 
ed all  Olympus  with  the  mangled  poet's 
limbs  !" 

Penelope  hoped  (lie  was  not  much 
alarmed. 

"Alarmed,  child  !"  cried  Mrs.  Paw- 
let  ;    "  exceedingly  !    and   as  foon  as  I 

could 
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could,  ran  away  at  full  fpeed.  Demost- 
henes, Archilochus,  Horace,  Cice- 
ro, were  all  cowards,  Mr.  Temple," 
faid  (he  -,  "  and  fhall  I  be  afhamed  of 
being  one  alfo  !  I  glory  in  it.  De- 
mosthenes himfelf  has  faid,  and  he  felt 
the  truth  of  it,  that 

which  iswell  exprefTed  in  our  old  diftich, 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

And  believe  me,  fir,  that  Xenophon  *, 
though  otherwife  a  writer  I  much  admire, 
was  a  fool  when  he  affirmed  that  o»  <Te 

thofe  who  fly  ore  fooner  killed  than  thofe 
who  ft  ay." 

"  Your  interpretation  is   ingenious," 

*  De  Cyri  Inftit,  1.  iii.  p.  175.     Hutchin. 

Vol.  II.  H  faid 
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faid  Our  hero,  tc  but  with  deference  to 
your  opinion,  Madam,  I  conceive  Xeno- 
phon's  fenfe  to  be  this,  Thcfe  who 
cowardly  retreat  are  more  likely  to  be  Jlain 
than  thoje  who  boldly  fight  it  out." 

Mrs.  Pawlet  fcrewed  herfelf  up,  and 
liftened  to  Barclay,  with  pleafure  gliften- 
ing  in  her  eye,  while  he  expounded  the 
pafTage. 

"  Right,  fir/'  fhe  rejoined  ;  "  you  are 
undoubtedly  right,  Mr.  Temple  ;  but 
in  conftruing  it  as  I  did,  it  muft  be  owned 
that  I  merely  followed  a  veiy  prevailing 
cuftom.  I  turned  it  fo  as  to  anfwer  my 
purpofe." 

Here  her  face  afiumed  a  pedantic  grin, 
and  fhe  was  going  to  enter  into  a  long  de- 
tail of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  in- 
terpreted the  Bible  to  anfwer  their  own 
ends,  when  the  fervant  came  in  to  in- 
form the  parfon  that  a  poor  woman  who 
was  almoft  dying  wifhed  for  his  aflift- 
ance.     His  humanity  never  flumbered ; 

and 
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and  though  he  had  to  crofs  the  hills  In 
not  the  moft  agreeable  weather,  he  obey- 
ed the  fummons.  His  heart  was  a  cheer- 
ful companion  to  him  on  the  way  -,  and 
glowing  with  charity  and  benevolence, 
amply  rewarded  him  for  all  the  pains  he 
underwent  to  relieve  thofe  who  laboured 
under  forrow  and  affliction.  Barclay  of- 
fered to  accompany  him,  but  was  pleafed 
to  hear  the  worthy  parfon  fay : 

"  No,  no  ;  you  remain  here,  and  en- 
tertain the  ladies.  By  the  time  I  return, 
I  expect  you  will  have  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  -the  view  you  took  before  din- 
ner. You  furniih  Mr.  Temple  with 
paper,  Pen,  and  learn  all  you  can  of 
him. 

"  Yes,  fir  ;  that  I  will  !"  replied 
Penelope,  following  the  parfon  out  of 
the  room  to  fetch  a  iheet  of  drawing- 
paper,  pencils,  India  rubber,  and  other 
neceffary  articles  to  begin  the  operation. 

During   their   abfence,    Mrs.   Pawlet 
H  2  being 
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being  inquificive  to  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  Barclay  informed  her  that 
he  had  fludied  drawing  in  the  Univer- 
ficy  at  his  leifure  hours,  and  that  he  had 
taken  a  view  from  the  church  to  oblige 
Mifs  Perielope,  to  whom  he  fhould  be 
happy  to  afford  all  the  inftruclion  in 
his  power.  She  admired  his  tafte  for 
the  polite,  arts  5  and  talked,"  for  fome 
minutes  after  Penelope's  return,  of  their 
origin  and  progrefs,  till  finding  fhe 
could  not  proceed  any  further,  fhe 
left  our  young  friends  to  purfue  their 
drawing,  and  retired  to  a  diflant  part  of 
the  room,  "  to  endeavour,"  as  me  faid, 
*'  to  recollect  thofe  fcattered  reflections 
which  the  villains  had  deprived  her  of 
by  Healing  her  memorandum- book." 

Afliftedvby  the  remarks  and  recol- 
lection of  Penelope,  Barclay'  continued 
his  work.  Their  delight  was  mutual. 
As  the  objefts  grew  into  life  upon  the 
paper,  Penelope  exulted ;    and  Barclay, 

in 
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in  his  turn,  exulted  at  being  the  caufe 
of  pieafure   in    her    he    loved.     Indeed, 
if  there   be  one  happinefs   greater  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  he  felt ! 

Yet  amidft  their  felicity  would  a  figh 
fometimes  efcape-  them  ;  but  it  was  a 
figh  occafioned  by  the  excefs  of  pieafure, 
fearing  for  its  duration. 

They  enjoyed  the  interval  of  the  par- 
fon's  abfence  with  exquifite  zed  ;  and 
on  his  return,  it  being  fupper-time,  they 
fupped  ;  and  afterward,  as  it  will  happen 
in  the  belt  regulated  families,  they  went 
to  bed. 
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CHAP.     XI. 

The  par/on  with  the  poker  and  tongs. — 
Mrs.  Pawlet  with  Virgil.  —  Animals 
that  gather  children  from  leaves. — She  is 
attacked.— Refohes  to  kill  a  bull. — Why 
Jhe  gives  up  the  idea. — Wattsy  Lionardo, 
and  Toungt  quoted  to  prove  that  we  are 
th£  ancimts. — Why  we  are  led  to  think 
the  ancients  were  wifer  than  we  are. — 
In  what  injlance  they  are  Jo. — Defer  ip^- 
tion  of  a  Roman  beauty. — By  whom  wigs 
were  commonly  worn  in  Rome. — A  French 
lejfon. — The  Abbe's  confufion. — Rouffeauy 
and  Voltaire. — An  apophthegm  well  ap- 
plied to  their  genius. 

After  breakfaft  the  next  morning,  Mrs. 
Pawlet  and  Barclay,  as  before,  withdrew  to 
the  library,    there   to   purfue   their   re- 

fpective 
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ipeftlve  ftudies.  They  had  not  been 
there  long,  however,  before  their  curiofity 
was  excited  by  a  great  buftle  below  ftairs. 
Mrs.  Pawlet  confequently  rang  the  bell, 
and  was  prefently  informed  that  the  noife 
was  occafioned  by  the  parfon,  who  had 
juft  learned  from  the  gardener  that  his 
bees  had  fwarmed.  The  moment  Mrs. 
Pawlet  heard  this,  fhe  ftalked  up  to  the 
further  end  of  the  ftudy,  and  whipping. 
Virgil  under  her  arm,  bolted  out  of- the 
room.  Barclay,  curious  to  fee  the  bees 
fwarm,  followed  her  into  the  garden. 
Immediately  Mrs.  Pawlet  faw  the  parfon, 
me  exclaimed, 

4 '  Tinnitufque  cle,  ct  matt  is  quote  cymbalo  ciraim  *  / *' 

"  I  have  no  cymbal,   my  dear,"  faid 
the  parfon,  "  but  here  comes  the  gar- 

*    Mix   with    tinkling   the   cymbal's    droning 
found.     Dkyden. 
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dener  with  the  poker  and  ihovel,  and 
that  muft  anfwer  the  purpofe." 

The  par  foil  now  began'  beating  away  ; 
and  the  bees  gradually  collected  together 
and  hung-  from  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  having  during  this  time  feated 
herfelf  on  a  bench,  began  the  fourth 
GeoVgic,  which  (he  read  aloud,  notes 
and  all,  commenting  herfelf  alfo  as  fhe 
proceeded.     Penelope  was  abfent. 

"  It  was  a  doubt,"  faid  Mrs,  Pawlet, 
"  with  Aristotle  whether  die  bees  af- 
fembled  together  on  hearing  the  found 
of  brafs,  through"  fe.?.r,  Or' joy.  Plato 
and  Plivy,  I  find,  attributed  it  to  the 
litter:  Vas.ro  and  Cuhu;<ii?.li..a  to  the 
"ormer.  I  am  with  the  Attic  Moses — I 
••ffi'  Wit      :  •:•,  a';  j. 

'■[  V.  .  ell,  my  dear  ! "'  faid  the  par- 

.1  >,•..',  \  a.:  not  in   the  preient  cafe  care 

■what  w^.s  t!v  caufe,  -i\>  that  the  effecl 
v»as  good,   "  I  fee  they   are  very  quiet 

now, 
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now,  and  Ifl  could  but  catch  the  queen- 
bee,  all  would  foon  be  right." 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  the  queen  ?" 
cried  Mrs.  Pawlet.  "  Virgil  exprefsly 
fays,  Rex,  the  king.  I  know  the  mo- 
derns, who  will  always  be  pretending 
to  difcoveries,  fay  that  they  fuffer  but 
one  queen-bee;  and  that,  the  bufinefs  of 
preferving  the  fpecies  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  her  and  the  drones. — But  I  am 
fhocked  at  this,  and  prefer  fiding  with. 
the  more  modeft  Virgil : 

"  — e  foliis  natos  et  fuavibus  herbia. 

Ore  legunt,  ipfEeregem,  par     -     -     -  *  " 

Here  fhe  was  interrupted  by  the  par- 
fon  exclaiming, 

"  Blefs  me  !  there  fhe  goes  again.— 

*  "  In  their  mouths  refide  their  genial  powers, 
They  gather  children  from  the  leaves  and  flowers,. 
Thus  make  they  kings  to     -  -     -"' 

Dry  den. 
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There — there.  She  has  fixed  upon  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  as  I  live  !  Sit  (till,  my  dear, 
don't  move  for  the  world,  and  they 
won't  hurt  you." 

Mrs.  Pawlet  had  not  time  to  inquire 
what  he  meant  before  her  left  fhoulder 
and  arm  were  entirely  covered  with  bees. 
She  was  alarmed  ;  but  the  parfon  en- 
treating her  not  to  touch  them,  and  that 
then  there  was  no  danger,  fhe  fat  ftill, 
perfpiring  th  ough  apprehenfion,  until 
they  were  all  fettled.  The  parfon  now 
feized  the  queen-bee  and  put  her  into 
a  hive,  whither  the  fwarm  foon  followed, 
and  relieved  Mrs.  Pawlet  from  her 
fright.  I  fhould  have  faid,  however, 
that  previous  to  this  event  (he  had  abuf- 
ed  the  parfon  for  taking  fo  much  pains 
about  recovering  his  bees  ;  affirming  that 
fhe  could  produce  him  any  quantity  he 
pleafed,  according  to  Virgil,  from  the 
putrefied    bowels  of  bulls  *..     This  the 

*  Georg.  iv.  v.  555. 
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parfon  liftened  to  with  his  ufual  tem- 
per, but  ftill  in  his  mind  treated  it  with 
all  the  difrefpe<fl  it  deferved.  However, 
Mrs.  Pawlet  declared  that  (he  would 
kill  a  bull  at  her  own  expence,  to  cure 
the  fcepticifm  (he  faw  in  her  hufband, 
notwithstanding  his  manner ;  but  this  late 
accident  had  given  her  fuch  a  forfeit 
of  bees,  that  (he  refolved  to  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  them. 

Being  clear  of  the  fwarm,  (he  fhut  her 
Virgil,  and  returned  with  Barclay  to 
the  library,  converting  on.  the  obftinacy 
of  thofe  prefuming  moderns  who  prefer 
themfelves  to  the  fagacious  ancients. 

"  An  author,"  faid  Barclay,  "  whom 
you  juftly  efteem,  the  pious  Dr.  Watts, 
has  this  obfervation,  "  It  is  granted  that 
the  ancients  had  many  wife  and  great 
men  among  them,  and  fome  of  their 
writings,  which  time  hath  delivered  dowa 
to  us,  are  truly  valuable  :  but  thofe  wri- 
ters lived-  rather  in  the  infant  Jlate-  of 
H  6       '  ike 
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the  ivcrld ;  and  the  philofophers,  as  well 
as  the  polite  authors  of  our  age,  are  pro- 
perly the  elders^  who  have  feen  the  mif- 
takes  of  the  younger  ages  of  mankind, 
and'  corrected  them 'by  obfervatiori  arid 
experience  *." 

Although  oppofed,  Mrs.  Pawlet  heard 
Barclay  with  delight,  for  the  character 
fhe  had  received  of  him  made  her  hold 
him.  in  great  refpe<5t.  Not  being  able 
to  refute  Dr.  Watts's  argument,  fhe 
took  her  memorandum-book  from  her 
pocket,  and  attacked  it  in  a  different 
way. 

"  I  recollect  the  paffage  very  well,  Mr. 
Temple,"  'laid  fhe,  "  but  let  us  examine 
whether  the  idea  it  contains  belongs  to 
the  doctor.  I  think  I  can  prove  the  con- 
trary." Here  (lie  flood  (till,  and  opening 
her  tablets,  read,  "  At  page  47,  vol.  i. 
Lion ar  do  di  Capoa  has  thefe  words, 
Noi    veiamente    fiam   da  dire  i  vecchj, 

*   Wn'ts's  Logic,  p.  221, 

&c. 
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&c.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  we  are  the 
elders,  and  the  ancients  who  are  bom 
in  the  old  world,  and  not  thofe  who  were 
born  when  the  world  was  in  its  infancy 
and  youth,  muft  by  experience  have 
known  lefs  than  we  do  *.  Eh,"  cried 
Mrs.  Pawlet,  exultingly,  "  is  not  it  fo  ?" 

"  So  it  appears,"  replied  Barclay,  'c  but 
furely  the  repetition  of  the  fame  fentt- 
ment  difproves  nothing  !" 

Mrs.  Pawlet  made  no  reply,  but  purfed 
up  her  mouth  and  raifed  her  eye- brows  j 
as  much  as  to  fay,  I  believe  you're  right. 
Barclay  proceeded : 

*  If  Watts  was  indebted  for  this  thought  to 
Lionardo,  Dr.  Young  was  probably  obliged 
for  it  to  Watts. 

"  Why  fhould  it  feem  altogether  impoffibre,'* 
fays  he,  "  that  Hearen's  lateit  editions  of  human 
mind  may  be  the  molt  correct  and  fair  j  that 
the  day  may  come,  when  the  moderns  may 
proudly  look  back  on  tb«  comparative  darknefs 
of  former  ages,  on  the  children  of  antiquity  ;  re- 
puting Homek.  and  Demos-themes,  as  the  da.vn 
of  Divine  geniua  ;  and  At  hems  as  the  cradle  of 
infant  fame  ?" 

Conjectures  on  Original  Compofition,  p.  74. 
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"  I  am  apt  to  think,"  continued  he, 
f<  that  the  little  regard  fome  men  have 
for  perfons  of  their  own  age  arifes  from 
a  vanity  infcparable  from  the  weak  (fuch. 
alone  treat  (lightly  the  wifdom  of  any 
age,  remote  or  prefent),  which  inclines 
them  to  think  themfelves  as  wife  as  any 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  feeling  that 
they  are  not  fo  fhrewd  as  the  ancients,, 
confequently  imagine  that  none  can  be 
fo  that  exift  with  them.  Added  to  this, 
they  fee  the  beft  of  thofe  who  are  dead,, 
and  none  of  their  faults ;  whereas  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
frailties  of  the  living,  which  draws  a  veil 
over  their  beauties,  and  in  a  great  degree 
deftroys  the  reliih  for  their  works.  They 
cannot  efteem  the  precepts,  however  no- 
ble and  good,,  of  a  man  whofe  life  and 
conduct  give  proof  that  he  fets  no  value 
on  them  htmfelf. 

"  In  this  one  refpect,  it  is  true,  the 
ancients  were  wifer  than  we  are..    They 

never 
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never  rejected  wifdom  and  ufeful  dtf- 
coveries  becaufe  they  were  new.  One 
fchool  rofe  over  rhe  head  of  another,  and. 
was  conftantly  preferred ;  inafmuch  as 
it  expofed  the  abfurdities  of  its  predecef- 
for,  and  difplayed  its  fuperior  merits  to 
the  eye  of  truth  and  reafon. 

Si  tarn  Graecis  novitas  Invifa  fuifletv 


Quam  eft  nobis,  quid  nunc  effet  vetus  *  I" 

Mrs.  Pawlet  looked  at  our  hero  with 
pleafure  and  amazement,  as  he  delivered 
his  fentiments  with  energetic  warmth, 
and  a  quotation  occurring  to  her  mind",, 
fhe  abandoned  the  argument,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Quse  nunc  vef.uftiffima,  &c  j- :  what 
are  now  believed  to  be  the  mod  ancient 
of  things,  were  once  new.    Our  age  wilf 

*  If  the   Grecians   hnd"  been  fo  inimical  tOi 
novelty  as  we  are,  what  would  now  be  old  ? 

t  Tacitus. 
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grow  old,  and  what  we  in  the  prefent 
day  behold  taken  from  examples,  will 
hereafter  be  examples  themfelves." 

Barclay  apprehending  that  he  might 
have  faid  rather  too  imleh,  foftened  it 
down  by  praifing  the.  aptnefs  of  her 
quotation,  which  pleafed  her  exceedingly, 
and  they  returned  to  the  library  on  the 
beft  terms  imaginable. 

This  day  the  whole  family  were  in- 
vited, we  recollect,  to  pafs  the  day  at 
Mr.  George  Pawlet's,  to  celebrate  the 
period  of  his  nuptials.  This  being  a 
conftant  cuftom,  Mrs.  Pawlet  had  long 
thought  of  it,  and  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  occafion  ;  but  fuch  pre- 
parations as  the  reader  will  not  eafily 
guefs.  They  had  not  been  re-feated 
in  the  library  above  half  an  hour  when 
Mrs.  Pawlet  fprung  from  her  chair,  and 
marching  up  to  Barclay,  addrefled  him 
in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Mr.  Temple,  I  have  a  great  opinion 

of 
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of  your  good  fenfe,  and  of  courfe  fuppofe 
that  you  defpife  all.  outward  embellifh- 
ment  of  the  creature. — I  do  fo  as  much 
as.  yourfelf. — Let  others-  decorate  them- 
felves  with  alLkinds  of  gew-gaws*;  though 
I  put  on  none  of  thefe,  yet  fhaJl  not  I  be 
the  lefs  adorned  !  For  as  we  read  in 
Proverbs,"  (here  me  gave  the  original, 
with,  which  I  fhail  not  plague  either 
the  printer  or  the  reader)  "  Gold,  and 
abundance!  of  rubies  and  precious  ornaments, 
are  the  lips  of  knowledge  *."  "  Such 
I  prefer,"  continued  (he ;  "  but,  in  con- 
formity to  the  cuftom  I  fee  prevalent 
on  feftive  days,  I  mean  to  appear  in  a 
drefs  that  will  not  a  little  furprife  ;  and 
if  there  is  any  true  and  claflical  tafte 
left,  will,  I  think,  not  a  little  delight. 
The  Grecian  coftume  is  too  commonly 
worn  to  deferve  my  attention,  and  I 
have   confequently,  to  be  as  original  as 

*  xx.  15. 

poffible, 
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poftible,  chofen  the  Roman.  I  fhall  fol- 
low Petronius  in  every  particular.  I 
have  confuhed  my  features,  and  have 
no  doubt  but  that  I  fhall  realize  all  he 
defcribes."  Saying  this,  fhe  turned  on 
her  heel,  and  retired  to  perform  what 
fhe  had  intimated  ;  leaving  Barclay  fmil- 
ing  at  her  monftrou?  abfurdity  and  vanity. 
That  the  reader  may  have  fome  idea  of 
the  figure  Mrs.  Pawlet  was  about  to 
make  of  herfelf,  I  fhall  tranflate  the 
model  lhe  had  in  view. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  ROMAN  BEAUTY-. 

No  words  can  exprefs  her  beauty  — 
whatever  I  fhall  fay  will  be  lefs  than  fhe 
deferves.  Her  trefles  curling  naturally, 
diffufed  themfelves  all  over  her  mould- 
ers :  her  forehead  was  fmall  *,  and  ex  - 

*   This  was  confidered  as  abfolute'y  necefiary 
to  beauty. 

pofed 
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pofed  the  roots  of  her  hair  *  ;  her  eye- 
brows extended  as  far  as  the  top  of  her 
cheeks,  and  almoft  joined  over  her  nofe  : 
her  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  ftars 
mining  in  the  abfence  of  the  moon  ;  her 
nofe  a  little  aquiline ;  and  her  mouth  fuch 
as  Praxiteles  believed  Venus  porTefT- 
ed. — To  end  ;  her  face,  her  neck,  her 
hands,  and  her  feet,  which  were  laced 
with  a  fmall  golden  bond,  for  whitenefs 
eclipfed  the  Parian  marble  f . 

After  conforming  to  thefe  particulars 
as  much  as  poffible,  (he  was,  inftead  of 


*  The  hair  was  turned  back  to  (hew  that  fhe 
did  not  wear  a  wig,  an  article  commonly  worn 
in  Rome  by  women  of  loofe  character  ;  fo  much 
fo,  that  when  a  matron  was  obliged  to  wear  one, 
as  the  former  had  theirs  made  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour  like  gold,  (he  to  diftinguifh  herfelf  chofe 
black. 

"  See," fays  the  annotatortoPi;  tronius,  "Ser- 
vms  on  the  590th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ./Eneid  j 
and  Tertullian  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Orna- 
ments of  women," 

if  A  marble  of  furprifing  whitenefs. 

her 
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her  common,  to  wear  a  Jtola,  or  large 
veft  that  came  down  to  her  ancles, 
firft  twitting.  fafci*e,  Or  thin  fames  round 
her  body,  next  to  her  fkin,  to  make 
her  appear  (lender ;  and  in  thisv  particu- 
lar ihe  was.  fure  to  facceed,  admirably*, 

"When  Mrs.  Pawlet  Had  left  Barclay, 
he  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  retire 
alfo.  He  rofe,  accordingly,  without 
knowing  precifely  whither  he  was  going ; 
but  it  may  be  gueffed  he  had  a  fecret 
hope  that  in  ftraying  about  he  might, 
by  chance,  meet  with  Penelope..  He 
defcended  the  flairs,  and  opening  the 
parlour  door  without  being  obferved, 
he  faw  the  Abbe  fitting  by  Penelope; 
who  was  reading  French  to  him.  The 
work  they  were  perufing  was  La  Nou- 
velle  Heloife  ;  a  book  that  breathes  all 
the  ardent  fpirit,  and  fafcinating  eloquence 
of  its  author  *.     They   had  juft   come 

*  J.  J.  Rousseau,  p.  50,  vol..  i. 

to 
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to  the  end  of  a  letter  to  Julia,  which 
the  Abbe  defired  her  to  repeat  after  him. 

"  Ah,  c'eftjoli !"  he  exclaimed,  "  dat's 
pretty— Now  you  fay  again."  Je  ne 
puis  plus  vivre  dans  1'er.at  ou  je  fuis, 
et  je  fens  qu'il  faut  enfin  que  j'expire 
a  tes  pieds — ou  dans  tes  bras  * 

Barclay  was  behind  them,  and  could 
not  therefore  fee  the  expreffion  of  the 
Abbe's  face  during  this  repetition,  but 
hismanner  was  not  fuch  as  pleated  him. 

f<  I  hope  I  do  not  intrude,"  faid  Bar- 
clay, not  wiihing  to  be  caught  a&ing 
as  a  fpy. 

"  Hearing  his  voice  they  both  inftantly 
turned  round.  The  Abbe  appeared  con- 
fufed,  but  Penelope  feemed  happy  to 
fee  him,  as  he  had  been  continually  in 
her  thoughts  during  the  whole  time  fhe 
had  been  reading  the  loves  of  Julia. 

*  I  can  no  longer  live  in  my  prefent  (late,  and 
I  feel  that  1  mull  at  kit  either  expire  at  your 
feet or  in  your  arms ! 

"  Not 
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"  Not  at  all,"  (he  replied,  moving 
her  chair  from  the  table.  "  Monfieur 
1'Abbe  and  I  have  done  for  to-day  !" 

"  What  has  been  the  fubject  of  your 
morning's  ftudy  ?"  faid  Barclay,  taking 
the  book  from  the  table,  and  open- 
ing it. 

"  Jean  Jacques,  Monfieur !"  anfwered 
the  Abbe. 

"  The  language  here  is  very  glow- 
ing," laid  Barclay  ;  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words    that   burn  *  j     and   the  de- 

fcriptions 

*  Voltaire,  who  was  Rousseau's  great 
enemy,  confeffed,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  the  only 
ones  he  ever  {poke  in  his  favour,  thatyi  plume 
Irifloit  Ie  papier, — his  pen  burned  the  paper.  I 
can  af'rtbe  Voltaire's  enmity  to  Rousskau  to 
nothing  but  envy.  He  was  envious  of  fo  for- 
midable a -rival  in  falfeh'ood,  infidelity,  and  irre- 
iigion.  Rousseau  may  boaft  of  his  feelings,  and 
his  er.quiiite  fenfibility  ;  but  when  I  find  him 
abandoning  his  infant  children,  fupprefling  all 
the  affection  of  a  father,  and  for  ever  folving 
tvery  tie  that  could  bind  them  together ;  when 
I  find  him  doing  this  1  fay,  however  plaufibly 
he  may  glofs  it  over  with  words,  I  cannot  help 

faying 
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fcriptions  not   fuch  as  I  ihould  like  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  lady  ; 
but  Mifs  Penelope  has  fo  much  inno- 
cence 


faying  that  I  defpife  his  vaunted  feelings,  and. 
ridicule  his  affected  fenfibility.  When  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  Hume  tells  us  that  our  king 
allowed  him  a  hundred  a  year,  with  which,  added 
to  a  hundred  Louis  per  annum  of  his  own,  he 
might  have  lived  quietly  with  his  gewvernante, 
in  a  retreat  afforded  him  by  a  Mr.  Davenport 
in  Derby  (hire.  But,  no  ;  he  could  never  be 
at  eafe  ;  he  fancied  himlelf  perfecuted  by  his 
enemies. — Is  it  not  probable  that  he  was  mere- 
ly perfecuted  by  the  furies  of  his  own  confeience  ? 

"  To  make  affurance  doubly  Aire,"  I  (hall  ad- 
vance another  trait  that  can  leave  no  doubt  of  ths 
feeling,  and  delicacy  of  Rousseau       In  hi>  <_"on- 
feflions  he  does  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  that 
he  and  ano.her  kept  a  girl  between  them  f. 

Talking  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, -how- 
ever, I  muft  in  juftice  fay  that  they  were  men 
of  wonderful  talent  and  genius ;  which  excellent 
qualities    they    employed   the   greateit   pains    to 

■\  Les  Confeflions,  liv.  vii.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  107.  GeneVe. 
With  this  girl,  I  ihould  obferve,  they  never  had  any  more 
improper  comrnerce  than  the  two  Elders  hrd  with  Sufannah. 
But,  why  ?  Becaufe  ihe  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when 
they  purchafed  her  of  her  mother,  and  as  (he  grew  up  they 
became  afliamed  of  thetnfelves,  and  abandoned  their  primary 
intention, 

mifapply, 
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cence  and  virtue,  that  all  thefe  things 
may  pafs  through  her  mind,  "  leaving 
no  ftain  behind." 

Barclay  kept  his  eye  on  the  Abbe  while 
he  fpoke,  who  felt  the  awkwardnefs  of 
his  fituation,  but  was  going  to  reply, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Penelope, 
who  faid : 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Temple,  that 
this  is  an  improper  book  for  me  to 
read.  All  I  have  met  with  in  it  I  am 
fure  the  heart  may  feel.  But  if  it  is 
wrong  to  read  it,  Monfieur  l'Abbe  is 
tojalame,  for  I  obey  his  inftructions." 

The  Abbe  now  began  to  defend  him- 
felf  by  faying, 

"  Dat  it  v'as  de  pure  French,  and  dat 
Mademoifelle  no  read  for  de  matter,  but 
for  de  Imgage,  and  de  prononciation." 

mifapply, — fo  much  fo,  that  they  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  by  an  apophthegm  mentioned 
in  the  Adages  of  Erasmus. 

Bene'  currunt^  fed  extra  <v\am\ — They  run   well  it  is  tru«i 
b'.it  they  run  the  wrong  way  ! 

"  I  thank 
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"  I  thank  you,  Monfieur,"  faid  Pene- 
lope, "  but  I  muft  confefs  that  I  took 
no  inconfiderable  intereft  in  the  matter." 

Here  the  Abbe  found  lome  fuccour, 
by  the  parfon's  entering  the  room,  who 
faid, 

"  Well,  well;  now  the  bees  are  all 
quiet  and  fafe,  and  I  believe  'tis  time 
for  us  to  go"  and  drefs." 

The  Abbe  took  the  hint,  and  put- 
ting his  Rousseau  into  his  pocket, 
made  feveral  obfequious  bows  and  with- 
drew.   Barclay  could  not  forgive  him. 


Vofi.  II.  J  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

The  par/on' sfurpri/e  at  feeing  Mrs.  Paw- 
let. — How  Jhe  goes. — The  poft-boy. — 
His  observation  on  young  ladies. — A  letter 
from  Von  Hein. — The  confequence. — Their 
reception  at  Mr.  G.  Pawlefs. — An  epi- 
gram.— One  madman  cured  by  feeing  a 
greater. — A  grand  piece  ofmufic  compofed 
for  the  occafion. — The  liberties  Mrs. 
George  takes  in  compcfition. — Her  apology 
for  it. — Remarks  concerning  writers  on 
mufic. — Mrs.  Pawlet  recommends  fever  al 
to  Mrs.  George. — Boethius,  dinner,  and 
Noah's  ark. 

In  proper  time  the  parfon  and  Barclay 
were  equipped,  and  waiting  for  the  ladies 
to  depart.  Penelope  foon  appeared  in 
a  drefs  wherein  chaftity,  beauty,  elegance, 

and 
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and  grace,  feemed  to  contend  with  each 
other  for  the  mattery.  Barclay  had  not 
neglected  his  toilet,  but  was  equally  gay 
and  engaging.  At  length  Mrs.  Pawlet 
made  her  entree.  To  ufe  the  language 
of  Petronius,  which  he  applied  to  the 
.Roman  beauty,  I  may  juftly  fay  that  no 
words  can  give  any  idea  of  her  appear^ 
ance.  Whatever  I  lhall  fay  will  be  poor, 
and  infufficient  to  defcribe  her. 

The  moment  the  parfon  caft  his  eyes 
upon  her,  he  ejaculated, 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !"  and 
walked  about  the  room,  making  his  head 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  like  a  man- 
darine. 

Penelope  looked  firft  at  her,  and  then 
at  Barclay,  who  turned  toward  the 
window,  holding  his  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth. 

"  Ah  r  faid  Mrs.  Pawlet,  at  laft,  "  I 
thought  I  mould  furprife  you  !" 

la  "  You 
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"  You  do,  indeed,  my  dear  !"  replied 
the  parfon,  "you  do,  indeed  !" 

"  You  laughed  at  my  former  drefs," 
faid  (he,  "  and  I  was  refolved  — — " 

'«  To  make  us  laugh  more,"  inter- 
rupted the  parfon." 

"  Mr.  Pawlet,"  faid  fhe  ferioufly, 
"  I  did  not  expect  this  language  from 
you ;  but  your  ignorance,  and  your " 

"  My  dear  !"  cried  the  parfon,  forry 
for  what  he  had  faid,  "  I  did  not  mean 
any  thing :  but  do  you  really  intend  to 
go  in  that  drefs  ?" 

«  Yes,  fir,"  replied  Mrs.  Pawlet, 
"  and  if  it  were  not  for  your  cloth,  it 
would  be  well  if  you  would  conform 
to  it." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,  how  do  you 
go  ?"  faid  he ;  "  you  can't  walk  along  the 
village  in  that  robe  !" 

"  No,"  fhe  rejoined,  "  I  fhall  not 
walk— I  fhall   go  in  your  gig,    which 

I  have 
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I  have   ordered,    and    Peter   will   drive 


me'" 


«  Well,  well  !"  faid  he,  "  e'en  let 
it  be  as  you  like  !" 

The  gig  was  at  the  door — the  parfon 
put  her  in  ;  and  Peter,  with  his  eyes 
and  mouth  wide  open,  and  fitting  as 
far  from  her  as  he  could,  drove  off. 

"  Heaven  preferve  the  poor  foul  from 
harm  !"  exclaimed  the  parfon,  return- 
ing;  "  was  there  ever  fuch  a  whim  ?" 

Mr.  Pawlet,  Penelope,  and  Barclay, 
now  fet  out  on  foot.  The  little  grey- 
hound having  proved  that  he  had  no 
ear  for  mufic,  was  left  at  home.  As 
they  reached  the  fummit  of  the  hill  they 
perceived  a  boy  advancing. 

"  Ah  !  here  comes  the  poft,"  cried 
Penelope,  "  1  am  fure  'tis  a  letter  for 
me  !" 

"  Your  poft  comes  in  very  late,"  faid 
Barclay. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  parfon ;  "  owing 
I  3  to 
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to  our  living  out  of  the  great  road,  we 
never  have  our  ktters  till  late  in  the 
day." 

By  this  time  they  came  up  to  the  boy. 

"  Well,  James  !"  faid  Penelope,  "  you 
have  a  letter  for  me  to-day,  I  hope  !" 

4<  Yes,  rnifs,"  replied  the  lad,  "  f  have 
one  for  you  to-day — there  it  is !  Zooks," 
continued  the  little  arch  rogue,  "  how 
pretty  and  happy  you  look  when  I  have 
a  letter  for  you  ;  and  how  difappointed 
you  are  when  I  have  not.  Well,  do 
you  know,  that  'tis  juft  the  fame  with 
all  the  other  young  ladies  in  the  village ; 
when  I  have  letters  for  them,  they  are 
ready  to  eat  me  j  and  when  I  have  none, 
they  are  ready  to  kill  me  :  fo  that  I 
have  often  thought,  do  you  know,  of 
writing  letters  to  them  myfelf,  rather  than 
difappoint  them.  Well,  but,"  added  he, 
"  I  have  another  here  for  a  Mr.  Barclay 
Temple,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pawlet's." 

"  That's  for  me,"  cried  Barclay. 

The 
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The  boy  was  difmifled. 

Our  hero  caft  his  eyes  haftily  on  the  let- 
ter, and  foon  recognized  the  hand  writing 
of  Keppel  Von  Hein.  His  hand  trem- 
bled while  he  opened  it.  He  felt  that,  by 
encouraging  his  love  for  Penelope,  he 
had  unwillingly  wronged  his  friend  !  His 
heart  acknowledged  his  unworthinefs,  and 
he  coloured  at  the  fight  of  thofe  charac- 
ters which  would  at  any  other  time  have 
filled  him  with  joy. 

,  Penelope  had  ftood  flill  to  perule  her 
epiftle  ;  and  the  parfon  was  permitted 
to  look  over  it  alfo.  Barclay  there- 
fore collected  himfelf,  and  proceeded  to 
read  his  friend's  letter,  which  announced, 
that  he  was,  owing  to  fome  bufineis, 
unable  to  be  with  him  fo  fpeedily  as 
he  intended.  "  But,"  it  continued,  "  my 
heart  is  with  you  and  my  Penelope. 
Write  often  to  me  about  her.  Tell  her, 
that  if  I  leave  her  now  for  a  Ihort  time, 
I  4  ic 
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it  is  that  when  we  meet  again  we  may 
meet  to  part  no  more  !  "Without  your 
friendfhip,  Barclay,  to  folace  and  to  com- 
fort me,  and  without  her  love  to  fofcen 
and  endear  the  pafling  hours,  I  need 
not  fay  that  I  am  unhappy  and  forlorn  i 
But  patience  awhile>  and  the  time  will 
come,  when,  in  the  fociety  of  you  and 
my  Penelope,  in  the  bofom  of  friend- 
fhip and  of  love,  I  (hall  find  more  joy 
and  peace,  than  I  fear  my  crofs  and 
untoward  nature  will  fuffer  me  at  all  times 
to  participate. 

Barclay  wept  as  he  read.  Every  word 
of  his  love  for  Penelope — every  word  of 
a  friendfhip  which  he  fek  himfelf  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  betray,  was  a  dag- 
ger in  his  heart. 

The  letter  then  concluded  wich  the 
mod  tender  and  affectionate  expreffions 
of  efteem. 

"  Oh!  "  exclaimed  Barclay  to  himfelf; 

"  oh ! 
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w-  oh  !  my  friend  !  could  you  find  no  Ids 
cruel  way  to  kill  me  than  by  your  kind- 
nefs  ?     It  tears  me  to  pieces  !" 

A  poftfcript  followed,  which  was  taken 
up  with  the  complaints  of  Gregory  j  who 
was  reprefented  as  having  been  in  a  con- 
tinual ftate  of  reftleflhefs  and  uneafi- 
nefs,  ever  fince  they  had  parted,  and 
constantly  begging  to  be  permitted  to 
come  to  him. 

"  Well,"  faid  the  parfon,  interrupting 
Barclay,  who  flood  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  letter ;  "  well,  I  hope  you  have 
good  news  from  your  friends,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple ?  By  the  letter  Pen  has  received, 
we  learn  that  we  fnall  foon.be  favoured 
with  the  company  of  a  very  amiable 
vifitor." 

"  Yes,  the  moft  amiable  woman  in 
the  world,"  added  Penelope. 

"  I  beg. pardon,"  cried  Barclay,  look- 
ing up  at  the  found  of  Penelope's  voice, 
"  excufe  my  inattention.  I  was  entirely 
I  5  taken 
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taken  up   with  what  t  have  juft   been 
reading." 

"  Nothing  unpleafant  I  truft  ?"  faid 
the  parfon. 

<f  Gh,  no  !"  replied  Barclay,  rallying, 
"  it  is  from  my  friend  Von  Hein.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  affection  of  an  old  fer- 
vant  of  my  father's,  who  has  been  very 
miferable,  he  tells  me,  fince  I  left  him, 
although  we  have  not  feparated  more 
than  a  week." 

"  Poor  foul  !"  exclaimed  the  par- 
fon j  "  well,  but  when  fhall  we  fee  Mr, 
Von  Hein  ?" 

" He  laments,"  rejoined  Barclay,  "that 
he  cannot  be  with  you  fo  early  as  he  in- 
tended -,  but  he  defires  to  be  remem 
bered  to  you  all,  efpecially  to  Mifs  Pe- 
nelope. I  will  read  you  what  he  fays> 
if  you  will  give  me  leave." 

Her6he  placed  himfelf  oppofite  Pene- 
lope, by  the  fide  of  the  parfon,  whofe 
attention   he   directed  to,  the  letter   by 

pointing 
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pointing  to  the  part  he  was  reading, 
which  was  what  has  been  already  related. 
As  he  read,  he  ever  and  anon  caft  hk 
eyes  on  Penelope,  whole  face  was  quick-* 
ly  covered  with  blufhes. 

"  Very  prettily  expreffed,  indeed  !'* 
faid  the  parfon,  when  he  had  done ; 
"  there,  my  dear  Pen,  you  hegr  how 
like  a  true-hearted  lover  he  writes." 

Penelope  held  her  head  down  ;  the 
parfon  (looped  to  fee  the  effecT:  it  pro- 
duced on  her  countenance,  and  obferving 
her  blufnes,  put  his  hand  under  her  chin, 
and  fmiling,  faid, 

"  Well,  blefs  you  both  ;  I  hope  you'll 
be  happy." 

The  worthy  clergyman  did  not  per- 
ceive the  tear  that  dimmed  the  luftre 
of  her  eyes,  and  afcribed  the  glowing 
of  her  cheeks  to  a  very  different  cauie 
from  that  which  had  produced  it. 

Barclay's   happinefs   was  overcait  by 

cloudy  thought,  and  a  few  moments  had 

I  6  turned 
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turned  all  his  joy  into  forrow,  and  afflic- 
tion of  heart. 

Penelope  and  Barclay  were  filent,  while 
the  parfon  perfevered  in  talking  of  Kep- 
pel  Von  Hein  until  they  came  to  his 
brother's  manfion.  Here  the  fcene  was 
changed.  They  had  no  fooner  entered 
the  gates  than  their  ears  were  faluted 
by  the.  voices  of  Nathan  and  the  chorif- 
ters, .  which  accompanied  them  to  the 
houfe.  They  fung,  it  appeared,  an  epi- 
thalamium  fet  to  murk  by  Mrs.  George. 
The  words  were  by  Mifs  Phyllis,  who 
was  the  great  poet  of  the  family.  I  can- 
not oblige  the  reader  with  the  epkha- 
lamium  that  was  fung  on  this  occafion  ■, 
but  that  kind  of  compofition  was  not 
the  author's  forte.  Her  talent  was  fatiri- 
cal,  in  the  exercife  of  which  few  of  her 
neighbours  were  fpared ;  and,  amongft 
others,  the  parfon's  wife  came  in  for 
a  very  handfome  fhare.  I  fhall  intro- 
duce a  fhort  epigram  on  the  latter  per- 
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fon  by  the  way  of  a  tafte ;  but  I  muft  firft 
premife,  that  Matter  Stephen  patted  off 
all  thefe  produclions  of  his  fifter  for  his 
own,  and  was  weak  enough  to  be  very 
proud  of  them.  This  was  on  a  certain 
defect  in  Mrs.  Pawlet's  vifion,  vulgarly 
termed  fquinting, 

EPIGRAM, 

Unfocial  eyes  !  they're  plac'd  within  her  head, 
Like  man  and  wife,  when  fix  months  tuck'd 

in  bed : 
If  this  but  moves,  as  "  Let's  be   friends," 

'twould  fay, 
That  to  its  utmoft  limit  runs  away. 


Though  there  was  no  great  point  in  this, 
and  there  were  few  better  from  the  fame 
mint,  yet  they  anfwered  the  purpofe 
o(  difpleafing  the  individuals  they  were 

written 
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written  to  ridicule,  and  that  was  deemed 
fufficient  recompenfe  for  the  pains  of 
inventing  them.  Still,  that  the  above 
is  a  correct  defcription  of  Mrs.  PawJet's 
eyes  I  muft  confefe  ;  but  again,  that  the 
fimile  is  true  with  refpect  to  folks  in  bed, 
I  muft  be  allowed  to  doubt,  fince  it 
is  very  contrary  to  my  practice  and  ex- 
perience. 

When  they  entered  the  parlour,  the 
mirth  and  aftonifhment  at  Mrs.  Pawkt's 
appearance  had  a  little  fubfided,  as  fhe 
had  been  there  fome  time  before  them, 
owing  to  their  delay.  The  mufical  famir 
ly,  however,  were  not  more  furprifed  at 
Mrs.  Pawlet's  drefs,  than  our  friends 
were  at  Mrs.  George's,  which  was  as 
outrageoufly  abfurd  as  the  other's,  being 
a  complete  Italian  habit  of  the  old  fchooj, 
which  the  wearer  had  brought  over  with 
her  from  Italy  fome  twenty  years  before. 
Voltaire,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Marquis  of  Beccaria's  Eflay  on  Crimes 

and 
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and  Puniftirnents,  tells  us  this  anecdote 
of  Simon  Morin.  <*  He  believed,"  fays 
he,  "  that  he  was  incorporated  with 
Jefus  Chriit,  and  was  confequently  lent 
to  a  mad-houie.  There  he  found  ano- 
ther fool  who  fancied  himfelf  God  the 
father.  Simon  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 
folly  of  his  companion  that  he  confeffed 
his  own,  and  for  a  time  recovered  his 
fenles."  Now  one  might  have  expected 
that  the  fame  effect  would  have  been 
wrought  on  the  Mrs.  Pawlets ;  and  that, 
fhocked  at  their  own  extravagance  in 
the  perfon  of  each  other,  they  would 
have  renounced  it,  and  reformed.  But, 
no  j  they  had  all  Simon's  folly,  and 
none  of  his  fenfe  to  difcover  it. 

After  the  common  civilities  of  meet- 
ing were  at  an  end,  and  the  merchant 
had  taken  Barclay  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  window-feat,  and  engaged 
him  in  cenverfation,  his  wife  propofed 
till  dinner-time  to  entertain  the  company 
3  with 
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with  a  grand  piece  which  fhe  had  her- 
felf  compofed   for   that  day.      Not   fo 
much  from  inclination  as  politenefs,  this 
was  agreed  to.     The   harmony  was  by 
the  Abbe,  who  had  alfo,  to  pleafe  Mrs. 
George,  made  out  the  parts  for  a  band. 
The  Abbe  was  abfent  at  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Buckle's,   as   fhe    informed    them,    and 
therefore  fhe  could  not  do  it  fo  much 
juftice   as    (he   hoped   to    do   it  in   the 
evening,   when   fhe  expected  his  aflift- 
ance.     "  Even   then,"  faid   fhe,   "  you 
will  have  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
what  effect  a  band  would  produce  j  how- 
ever, we  muft  do  the  beft  we  can.     I 
fhall  now,"  continued  fhe,  "  endeavour 
to  give  you,  by  the  means  of  my  various 
flops,  the  beft  idea  of  it  in  my  power." 
She   then    began  a  horrid   melange    that 
lafted  five-and-twenty  minutes,  exclaim- 
ing every  minute,  "  Here  my  horns — 
flutes — violins — clarionets — balloons. — 
Now  .my  full  I"    And  here  fhe   thun- 
dered 
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dered  away  fo  as  to  deafen  the  whole 
afiembly.  Prefently  (he  requefted  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  fome  par- 
ticular movements. 

"  Now  Graciozo — ejfprjjivo — -fcrtiffi- 
mo — panijfimo — agitato — And  here,"  faid 
(he,  "  I  introduce  a  fugue  j  and  then  I 
go,  at  once,  from  the  key  of  C  naturaf 
into  (even  flats,  with  feveral  running 
fifths  and  eighths.  That's  Angular,  but 
we  modern  compofers  take  thefe  liber- 
ties. Novelty,  difficulty,  and  effect,  are 
every  thing  with  us !" 

Shortly  after,  crying,  "  Now  my  full 
again  !"  (he  concluded,  greatly  fatisfy- 
ing  her  friends  that  (he  had  come  to  a 
conclufion. 

During  the  time  (he  had  been  playing, 
the  parfon's  wife  had  fuffered  a  violent 
attack  of  envy,  which  never  failed  to 
aflail  her  whenever  any  one,  efpecially 
one  of  her  own  fex,  feemed,  or  pretend- 
ed, to  underftand  any  thing  better  than 

herfelf. 
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herfelf.  She  prided  herfelf  on  being 
equally  great  on  every  fubjtcc,  and  was 
refblved  not  to  let  her  filler's  arrogance, 
as  fhe  conceived  it,  pafs  without  a  pro- 
per rebuke.  To  begin  therefore,  (he 
hinted  at  the  aid  the  Abbe  had  given 
her,  and  ended  by  faying,  "  That  fhe  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  theory,  and  only 
knew  the  practical  part  of  mufic,  which 
any  infant  or  animal  almoft  might 
learn." 

Mrs.  George  defended  herfelf,  and 
faid  fhe  had  ftudied  many  works  on 
thorough  bafe. 

"  Nonfenfe  !"  cried  the  other,  "  there 
is  not  a  man  now  a  day  who,  if  he  com- 
prehends any  thing  about  mufic,  can 
exprefs  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
any  body.  I  have  ften  plenty  of  your 
modern  writers  on  mufic  ;  and  I  believe 
no  books  contain  fo  much  ignorance  and 
uninteliigibility.  Every  one  profefles  to 
do  more  than  thofe  who  have  pre- 
ceded 
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ceded  him,  and  he  does  fo  ;  but  how 
does  he  do  it  ?  By  being  more  obfcure 
than  the  obfcurity  he  pretends  to  eluci- 
date. Each  new  treatife  by  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, is, ( confufion  worfe  confounded.' 

Mrs.  George  confefTed  that  they  were 
not  fo  clear  as  fhe  could  wifh,  but  that 
(till  fomething  might  be  learnt  from  them. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pawlet,  "  con- 
fufion !  No  ;  if  you  wilh  to  profper  in 
your  ftudy  of  mufic  read  Aristoxenus, 
Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gau- 

DENTIUS,      QuiNTILIANUS,       BaCCHIUS, 

and  Cap  ell  a,  with  the*  profound  and 
inftru&ive  commentary  of  Marcus  Mei- 
bomius." 

"  I  had  rather  be  excufed,"  replied 
Mrs.  George,  fmiling  ;  "  I  leave  them  to 
you,  filler,  and  (hall  content  myfelf  with 
lefs  learned,  and  more  homely  authors." 

tc  The  obftinacy  of  ignorance  !"  cried 
the  other ;  "  you  may  learn  as  much  mu- 
fic as  can  be  learned  by  the  fingers,  but 

that 
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that  which  is  acquired  by  the  head  you 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with.  You  may 
produce  harmony,  but  you  will  never 
comprehend  what  it  is." 

"  Well,  I  am  fure  I  am  more  ex- 
cufable  than  you  are  then,"  faid  (he, 
"  for  you  comprehend  it,  and  never  pro- 
duce it.  But  pray  what  is  harmony, 
filler  ?•* 

"  Boethius  de  Muficd  tells  us,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Pawlet,  "  that  harmonica 
eft *" 

"  No  Latin,  pray !"  cried  Mrs.  George. 

"  Well,  then  ;  *  harmony  is  a  facul- 
ty examining  the  differences  of  acute, 
and  grave  founds,  by  fenfe  and  reafon.' 
But  the  Jenfe,  and  reafon,  of  mufic,  and 
of  every  thing  elfe  indeed,  feem  entirely 
out  of  your  fphere." 

The  fervant  at  this  moment  announced 
that  dinner  was  on  the  table. 

"  That's  well !"  exclaimed  the  parfonj 

*  Lib.  v.  p.  1 47 1,  fol. 

that's 
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that's  a  thing  which  generally  puts  an 
end  to  difcord,  and  promotes  harmony. 
Come  !  on  fuch  a  day  as  this  it  mould 
reign  in  perfection  ;  and  I  hope  it  will." 

Now,  according  to  cuftom,  he  led 
Mrs.  George  by  the  hand  into  the  dining- 
room  :  the  merchant  and  the  parfon's 
wife,  Mafter  Stephen  and  Penelope, 
Barclay  and  Mifs  Phyllis,  followed,  pair 
after  pair  ;  conforming  to  the  example 
given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Noah's  ark, 
at  their  firft  entrance. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    XIII. 

Mrs.  Pawlef  s  Jentwtents  on  our,  animal  na- 
ture.— The  par/on  alarmed. — Mifs  Phyl- 
lis reprimanded.-**— Whether  laughter  is 
peculiar  to  man.-— Mrs.  Pawlet  thinks 
other  wife. — Family  jokes.  -—  The  Marfeil- 
lois  hymn. — Mrs.  Pawlet's  comment  on 
it.  —  Variations. — Likencffes.  —  Who  is 
Jhe  ? — An  accident ',  luckily  of  a  laughable 
nature. — How  always  to  keep  well. — 
Which  way  to  give  advice. — Peter's 
legs. 

J\.t  table  Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  George  Paw- 
let  prefided  ;  the  former  fat  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  ,  his  right  hand  the  parfon's 
wife,  by  whofe  fide  were  feated  Barclay 
and  Mifs  Phyllis  ;   the  latter,  of  courfe 

at 
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at  the  head  of  the  table,  had  on  her 
right  hand  the  parfon,  and  next  to  him 
mafter  Stephen  and  Penelope. 

The  fare  was  fumptuous ;  and  the  par- 
ion  in  excellent  fpirits,  with  his  ufual 
good  humour,  endeavoured  to  infpire 
every  one  with  the  fame  propenfity  to 
conviviality  that  he  felt  himfelf.  Mafter 
Stephen  was  troublefomely  attentive  to 
his  neighbour.  Barclay  paid  every  pro- 
per refpeft  to  his ;  but  could  not  re- 
cover the  ferenity  of  his  mind.  Still  he 
was  not  miferable,  for  he  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  Penelope  j  and  the  looks  they 
conftantly  exchanged  made  the  feftive 
board  to  them  a  feail  of  exquifite  relifh. 
The  merchant,  according  to  cuftom,  was 
referved  and  faid  little  ;  his  wife  did 
the  fame,  but  not  for  want  of  good  will, 
in  which  ftie  was  prevented  by  the  lo- 
quacity of  her  learned  fitter,  who  refufed 
to  eat  any  thing,  faying  fhe  had  dined 

before. 

«  Like 
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{<  Like  other  animals,"  added  fhe,  "  I 
eat  when  I  am  hungry,  and  fo  it  formerly 
was  with  man 

**  When  wild  In  woods  the  noble  favage  ran!" 

I  fee  not  why  we  mould  do  otherwife 
now.  I  am  convinced  that  every  thing 
animals  do  to  which  they  are  prompted 
by  nature  is  right.  Why  mould  we  not 
follow  them  in  gratifying  hunger  as  we 
do  in  other  things  ?  In  our  animal  nature 
we  have  all  things  in  common  with  the 
brute  creation  :  we  eat  like  them  j 
we  drink  like  them  5  we  breathe  like 
them " 

The  parfon  became  agitated. 

"  We  fleep  like  them  ;  we " 


"My  dear !  my  dear  !"  exclaimed  the 
parfon,  looking  at  her  with  a  face  that 
always  diiarmed  her  ;  for  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  told  her  not  to  go  on,  it 
feemed  to  petition  it  for  her  own  fake. 

She 
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She  ftopt. 

Matter  Stephen  and  his  lifter  burfl:  out 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Phyllis,  my  love  !"  cried  her  mo- 
ther, fharply,  "  what  are  you  laugh- 
ing at?" 

Phyllis  looked  foolifh,  and  was  dumb. 

Maftef  Stephen,  however,  continuing 
his  broad  grin,  Mrs.  Pawlet  neglected 
her  former  fubject,  and  reprimanded  his 
mirth  as  not  only  unpolite,  but,  as  ihe 
expreffedit,  "  fymptomatic  of  idiotifm." 

"  But  perhaps,"  faid  ihe,  "  you  will 
tell  me  that  to  laugh  is  the  peculiar  pri- 
vilege of  man.  If  you  think  fo,  young 
gentleman,  you  are  wrong.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  Lucian  *  obferves,  that  an  afs 
is  not  a  laughing  animal  ;  but  I  know 
alfo  that  he  is  oppofed  in  this  opinion. 
by  another  author,  who  declares  that  an 

*  Ovo;  a  y£\s.<rriy.ov.  Contra  difputat  Theod. 
Marcil.  ad  Perf.  Not.  Bourdelot.  ad  Dialog. 
Vit.  Aua. 

Vol.  II.  K  afs 
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afs  can  laugh ;   and  from   what  I  fee," 
continued   fhe,   "  I  am   much   inclined 
to  believe  that  he  is  in  the  right." 

At  thefe  words  mafter  Stephen  dropt 
his  chin,  and  Mrs.  Pawlet,  in  her  turn, 
enjoyed  the  triumph. 

The  dinner  being  ended,  the  ladies, 
after  taking  a  few  glafles  of  wine,  retired, 
and  with  the  reft  Mrs.  Pawlet,  who  was 
fearful  of  expofmg  her  learning  to  the 
pertnefs  and  folly  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman. 

When  they  were  gene,  mafter  Ste- 
phen placed  himfelf  in  the  chair  oppofite 
the  merchant,  and  begr-n  to  pufh  the  wine 
about ;  and  the  converfation  being  a  lit- 
tle flack  (for  the  merchant  was  always 
a  loft  and  filent  man  whenever  any  of 
his  family  was  prefent),  he  retailed  feveral 
of  the  fcandalous  tales  of  the  village, 
which  feemed  to  entertain  him  vaftly. 
But  perceiving,  for  he  wat  in  no  need 
of  what  Bacon  calls  crooked  wiftiom,  name- 

3  ]Y> 
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ly,  cunnings  that  they  were  not  reliflied 
by  his  companions,  he  foon  defifted,  and 
the  converfation  then  became  general; 
which  being,  like  moft  other  general  con- 
vention, fcarcely  worth  liftening  to,  and 
never  worth  reciting,  I  (hall  not  repeat. 
They  had  barely  time,  however,  to  warm 
themfelves  with  their  wine  before  they 
were  fummoned  to  tea.  On  entering 
the  drawing-room,  they  were  received 
with  a  profufion  of  bows  and  compli- 
ments from  the  abbe,  who  had  joined 
the  party.  The  ceremony  being  over, 
he  refumed  his  place  by  the  fide  of  Mrs. 
George,  who  was  looking  over  fome 
mufic.  The  young  ladies  were  occu- 
pied in  making  the  tea  and  coffee,  in 
which  they  were  afiifted,  or  rather  inter- 
rupted, by  mafter  Stephen.  The  parfon 
and  Barclay  drew  their  chairs  clofe  to 
the  tea-things,  and  partook  of  the  chat 
of  the  table.  At  one  corner  of  the  room, 
m  his  arm  chair,  fat  the  merchant  in  a 
K  2  itate 
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fjtate  of  moody  filence  j  and  at  another 
was  feated  Mrs.  Pawlet,  who,  foon  after 
they  were  met  together,  exclaimed 

"  Allons,  Monfteur  VAbbe,  le  MarfeiU 
Ms !" 

The  abbe  inftantly  rofe,  and  fmiling 
as  complacently  as  his  features  would 
permit  him,  took  his  violoncello,  and  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  George,  at  her  own 
defire,  played  the  Marfeillois  hymn, 
which  feemed  to  give  Mrs.  Pawlet  fo 
much  pleafure  that  me  could  not  help 
occafionally  chanting  fome  of  the  words, 
fuch  as  Allons  enfans  de  la  fatrie>  and 
Aux  armes  citoyens  !  which  fhe  did  fo 
unharmonioufly  as  to  commit  a  horrid 
violence  on  Mrs.  George's  mufical  ear. 
When  it  was  over  fhe  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  I  do  not  wonder,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, at  the  effect  this  martial  air  pro- 
duced on  the  French  nation  ;  it  reminds 
me  ftrongly  of  that  poem  of  Solon  be- 
ginning, *  Let  us  march  to  Salamis !'  which 

infpired 
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infpired  the  Athenians  with  courage  to 
return  to  the  attack  of  a  place  they  had 
abandoned  and  defpaired  of  conquering." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Barclay,  "  and 
fuch  was  the  ardour  and  intrepidity  ex- 
cited in  the  Lacedemonians  by  the  war- 
like (trains  of  TyrtjEus,  *  Our  country's 
voice  invites  the  brave,'  &c  *." 

This  pleafed  Mrs.  Pawlet,  and  the 
jealous  abbe  hated  him  for  it.  She  now 
continued  on  the  fame  head  until  the  tea- 
things  were  removed,  when  perceiving 
that  her  fitter  was  preparing  to  play,  fhe 
rofe,  and  taking  a  candle,  withdrew  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  where  fhe 
fat  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
making  diagrams  in  her  pocket-book, 
without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  any 
thing  that  pafTed. 

The  merchant,  whofe  only  amufement 
was  a  game  at  whift,  in  which  he  was 

*  Lowth's  Le&ures  on  Hebrew  poefy. 

K  3  feldom 
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feldom  indulged,  obferving  what  was 
going  on,  looked  unufually  gloomy.  His 
wife  feeing  this,  foon  hit  upon  a  method 
of  bringing  him  into  a  better  humour. 

It  is  aftonifhing  what  trifles  will  forne- 
times  four  and  fwceten  the  difpofitions 
of  the  beft  tempered,  and  the  crofleft 
of  men.  I  knew  a  very  lufty  man,  of 
not  the  gentleft  nature  in  the  world,  who 
ufed  always  to  ftay  in  the  room  till  the 
laft,  that  he  might  fay,  "  though  laft, 
not  leaft  j"  and  if  this  jeft  told  well,  he  was 
pleafant  and  agreeable  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Indeed  there  are  family 
jokes  in  every  houfe,  which  let  the  matter 
crack,  and  every  thing  will  go  on  fmooth- 
ly.  I  have  faid  that  the  merchant  was 
true  Bulk  therefore,  though  a  little  melan- 
choly, he  did  not  want  his  great  charac- 
teriftic,  humour  j  which  would  (hew  it- 
felf  fometimes,  like  the  fun  peeping  from 
behind  a  cloud  in  a  fhowery  day,  but 
very  rarely,  and  then  not  very  brilliantly. 

His 
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His  wife  (and  what  wife  does  not!)  knew 
full  well  her  hufband's  weak  part,  and 
always  attacked  him  on  it  when  occa- 
fion  required.  Turning  now  to  him 
therefore,  fhe  faid,  while  fingering  the 
inftrument,  "  Well,  Mr.  Pawlet,  how 
fhall  I  amufe  you  ?— I'll  play  as  you 
pleafe.  Here's  the  Celeitina,  the  Bul- 
ciana,  and  a  variety  of  other  flops. 
Which  flop  do  you  like  beft  ?" 

"  Which  ?"  he  replied,  hoarfely,  "  why 
when  you  leave  off!" 

Here,  though  a  ferious  mart,  and 
though  he  had  cracked  the  joke  a  thou- 
fand  times,  he  held  his  fides,  and  roar- 
ed out  haw  !  haw  !    haw  ! 

His  wife  pretended  to  laugh  too,  as 
did  alfo  the  abbe,  although  they  both 
knew  what  was  coming  as  well  as  they 
did  that  they  were  laughing  at  the  mer- 
chant, and  not  with  him.  Knowing  that 
fte  iftould  now  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, fhe  dafhed  into  the  piece  of  her 
K  4  own 
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own  compofition  which  Ihe  had  played 
before  dinner,  and,  affifted  by  the  abbe's 
violoncello,  repeated  it  with  redoubled 
fury.  Mafter  Stephen  and  Mifs  Phyl- 
lis were  not  allowed  to  join  ;  their  mo- 
ther's mufic  being  deemed  too  fcienti- 
fic  for  them.  No  one  was  fuffered  to 
utter  a  word  for  five-and-  twenty  minutes, 
excepting  our  hero  and  Penelope,  whofe 
language  not  being  that  of  the  tongue, 
but  of  the  heart,  can  very  eloquently  ex- 
prefs  itfelf  by  means  of  the  eyes. 

At  length  it  terminated,  when,  not- 
withftanding  the  thrumming  of  the  abbe, 
who  often  overpowered  the  piano-forte, 
and  was  constantly  warned  with  "  not  fo 
loud,  monfieur,"  the  parfon  and  the 
merchant  were  found  faft  afleep.  Upon 
which  mafter  Stephen,  having  received 
a  whifper  from  his  Mer,  got  up,  and 
looking  at  the  fleepers,  cried, 

"  Who  fays  that  my  mother  can't 
compofe  ?" 

After 
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After  this,  a  number  of  pieces  were 
played,  and  amongft  ether  productions 
of  her  own,  Mrs.  George  favoured  the 
company  with  what  fhe  called  her  varia- 
tions to  God  Jave  the  king. — And  fhe 
called  them  rightly ;  for  they  were  va- 
riations in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  fince 
they  preferved  no  more  of  God  Jave  the 
king  in  them,  than  they  did'  of  Ally 
Croaker. 

During  the  long  time  they  Iafted,  maf- 
ter  Stephen,  who  had  the  vanity  to 
imagine  every  woman  doated  on  him, 
was  very  attentive  to  Penelope  -,  but 
his  attentions  were  rather  endured  than 
enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mifs 
Phyllis  (who,  by  the  bye,  was  never  fo 
ugly  as  when  fhe  attempted  to  look 
pretty)  was  endeavouring,  by  all  the 
graces  and  winning  ways  fhe  could  think 
of,  to  court  the  regard  of  Barclay.  Ic 
being  late  in  the  evening,  they  took  the 
K  5  liberty 
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liberty  of  talking  a  little  more  than  they 
did  in  the  early  part  of  it,  but  ftill  in 
whifpers. 

l<  Don't  you  think  Mifs  Penelope 
pretty  ?"  faid  fhe  to  Barclay ;  and  be- 
fore he  could  reply,  fhe  added,  "  Do 
you  know  I  think  the  upper  part  of 
her  face  exceedingly  like  yours." 

Barclay  would  have  dwelt  with  rap- 
ture on  her  beauty,  if  it  had  not  been, 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  fpeech;  but  now 
he  could  merely  fay, 

"  Oh,  mifs  !  you  laugh  at  me,  fure- 
ly. — There  is  juft  the  fame  likenefs  be- 
tween Mifs  Penelope  and  me,  as  between: 
Heaven  and  earth  1" 

"  No,  indeed !"  fhe  replied,  "  there 
is  much  more.  My  mother  noticed  it,. 
as  well  as  myfelf.  However,  I  mufl  fay 
that  ihe  has  a  knack  at  finding  likenefTes. 
between  every  two  peribns  fhe  meets." 
There  is  no  accounting  for  fancy," 

replied 
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replied  Barclay,  "  but  if  it  is  really  fo, 
it  only  proves  that  there  may  be  a  fome- 
thing  even  in  ordinary  faces  that  may 
referable  beauty." 

"Beauty  !"  cried  Mifs  Phyllis,  draw- 
ing up  her  neck  j  "  I  faid  nothing  about 
beauty — me  is  pretty,  but  I  can  fay  no 
more." 

"  Then  her  mind,  and  difpofition — 
in  gentlenefs  and  kindnefs,"  faid  Bar- 
clay, "  how  much  do  they  refemble  the 
worthy,  and.  amiable  Mr.  Pawlet's  !" 

"She  is  good-natured  enough,  to 
be  fure,"  me  replied  haftily,  and  fome- 
what  difpleafed ;  for  no  woman  ever 
begin*  to  talk  of  another's  charms  with- 
out expecting  to  have  her  own.  praifed 
as  far  fuperior.. 

"  But,"  continued  Mifs  Phyllis,  with, 
a  latirical  gefture,  "  who  is  (he  ?."' 

Barclay  was  all  curiofity  to  purfue 
the  fubjecV  when  die  mufic  finiming, 
interrupted  any  further  private  conver- 

K  6  fctioa 
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iation  between  them,  to  bis  great  mor- 
tification. 

Monfieur  l'Abbe,  though  employed 
during  the  evening  in  affifting  Mrs. 
George,  and  turning  over  the  mufic  for 
her,  was  not  without  making  his  ob- 
fervations  ;  and  faw,  with  no  fmall  envy, 
that  Barclay  had  fo  crept  into  the  good 
graces  of  both  the  young  and  the  old 
ladies,  as  to  make  him  tremble  for  the 
ihtereft  he  formerly  had  in  them.  He 
was  too  wary,  however,  to  fhew  the  leaft 
difpleafure  or  uneafinefs  before  our  hero. 
He  knew,  from  the  old  French  motto, 
that  patience  paffe  fcience ;  and  was  re- 
folved  to  exercife  his,  until  a  good  op- 
portunity mould  offer  itfelf  either  to  get 
rid  of  his  rival,  as  he  confldered  him, 
or  to  deftroy  his  credit. 

Now,  after  partaking  of  a  cold  col- 
lation, our  friends  prepared  to  return 
home.  Peter  and  the  gig  were  in  wait- 
ing for   Mrs.   Pawlet  j    but  (lie  having 

again 
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Again  got  into  the  fubject  of  mufic,  the 
parfon,  Penelope,  and  Barclay  departed, 
without  her  fuppofing  that  (he  would 
foon  overtake  them.  But  in  this  they 
were  deceived.  As  they  approached  the 
parfonage,  the  parfon  began  to  exprefs 
his  inquietude  left  any  accident  fhould 
have  happened.  However,  accounting 
for  the  delay  by  recolledling  that  he 
had  left  her  haranguing,  he  became  lefs 
alarmed.  But  after  waiting  half  an  hour 
in  the  houfe  without  feeing  any  thing 
of  her,  it  occurred  to  him  that  Peter, 
who  was  in  all  probability  intoxicated, 
could  not  find  his  way  home.  This 
no  fooner  (truck  him  than  he  refolved 
to  go  on  the  hills  with  a  candle  and 
lantern,  and  try  whether  he  could  fee 
any  thing  of  them.  Penelope  and  Bar- 
clay readily  accompanied  him,  or  rather 
followed,  while  he  preceded,  groping  his 
way,  with  the  light. 

Penelope 
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Penelope  accepted  Barclay's  arm,  and 
for  the  moment  all  his  cares  were  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  They  converfed  toge- 
ther—their tongues  uttering  fomething — 
nothing— they  knew  not  what;  until 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  parfon,  who 
having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  cried 
out  to  them  to  come  to  him. 

"  Blefs  me,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  frighten- 
ed out  of  my  wits — I  certainly  heard 
a  noife  juft  now — liften  !'■" 

They  liftened,  and  hearing  it  again,, 
prefently  concluded  that  they  muft  bend 
their  fteps  towards  the  mount.  As  they 
proceeded  they  heard  the  noife  louder 
and  louder,  and  on  reaching  Olympus,, 
or  the  high  hill,  they  diftinguifhed  Mrs, 
Pawlet's  voice  at  the  bottom* 

"  Oh  dear  i  oh  dear  J."  exclaimed  the 
parfon  ;  and  they  all  hurried  down,  as 
faft  as  they  could,  to  her  affiftance.  When 
they  arrived  they  beheld  fuch  a  fight  as 

never, 
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never  eye  beheld  before ;  for  never  be- 
fore did  lady  drefled  in  a  Roman  habit 
ride  in  a  gig  on  mount  Olympus. 

It  appeared  that  Peter,  having  taken 
a  very    uncommon   dofe   of  the   mer- 
chant's beft  ale,  had  mined  the  turning 
which  led  to  the  parfonage,  and  taken 
that  which  carried  them  over  the  hills- 
Mrs.     Pawlet    was    engaged    in    deep 
thought,  and  never  perceived  it,  till  it 
being  dark,  and  Peter  driving  too  near- 
the    edge    of  the    mount,    pitched    the- 
chaife   over  j.    when    horfe,    gig,    Mrs- 
Pawlet,  and  himfelf,  in  one  indifcrimi- 
nate  fcramble,  rolled  from  the  top  to< 
the   bottom.      Which   got  to   the   end 
firft  I  cannot  fay  j    but  it  was  a  devilifh. 
good  race.     Mrs.  Pawlet:  roared  luftily,. 
until. 

'Olympus  vafi  re-bellowed  with  the  found* 
•  Keboant  fylvseque  et  magtius  Olympus. 

She 
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She  had  not  been  able  to  extricate  her- 
felf  from  the  chaife,  with  which  her 
Roman  veil  had  entwined  itfelf.  There- 
fore fhe  lay  with  the  chaife  in  one  place, 
near  which  flood  the  horfe,  free  from 
the  traces,  grazing  j  and  not  far  from 
him  was  Peter,  extended  on  his  back, 
fnoring  fonoroufly. 

The  parfon  haftened   to  relieve  her, 
which  he  foon  effected.     The  damage 
fhe  had  fuftained  was  very  immaterial, 
being  fortunately   only  a  little  bruifed ; 
but  her  fright  was  fo  exceffive  as  to  make 
her  entirely  forget  her  eccentricities,  and 
defire   to  be   led  quietly   home.      The 
chaife  had  fuffered  raoft.     It  was  fmafh- 
ed  to  pieces.     The  horfe   was  of  that 
defcription,  which  though  hurt  never  fb 
much,  is  never  the  worfe  for  it.     As  for 
Peter,  he  was  drunk,  and  of  courfe  po 
harm  came  to  him.     "  Keep  drunk,  and 
you'll  keep  well,"  I  have  heard  a  bac- 
chanalian 
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chanalian  fay  ;  and,  indeed,  experience 
feems  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  fay- 
ing; but  ftill  I  only  recommend  it  to 
thofe  who  like  it.  In  truth,  that's  my 
method  of  recommending  every  thing 
to  my  friends.  It  is  alfo  the  bed  way 
of  giving  advice,  if  you  mean  people  to 
be  pleafed  with  you. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done, 
but  to  roufe  Peter  from  his  nap,  and 
to  return  home.  While  the  parfon  and 
Penelope  flayed  to  comfort  Mrs.  Paw- 
let,  Barclay,  therefore,  went  in  fearch  of 
him  for  that  purpofe. 

"  Holloa,  my  man  !"  cried  he,  mak- 
ing him  till  he  awoke. 

«  I  ca can't,"   muttered   Peter, 

half  awake  and  halfafleep  ;  "  I  can't." 

"  Can't  ?   can't  what  ?"  faid  Barclay, 
ftill  making  him. 

"  I  can't  drink  any  more,"  he  replied  j 
"  I  can't  indeed — honour  !" 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  Barclay,  "  that's 

not 
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not  what  we  want.     We  want  you  to  get 
up,  and  go  home." 

"  I  can't,"  faid  Peter,  ftruggling. 

<f  No  ?  can't  you  do  that,  neither  ?" 
replied  Barclay. 

ft  No,  honour — honour — I  can't." 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?" 

"  Becaufe  fomebody  has  got  hold  of 
my  legs,"  fluttered  Peter. 

"  The  deuce  they  have  !"  cried  our 
hero,  "  we'll  ibon  fee  who  it  is." 

Saying  this,  he  ran  to  the  parfon  for 
the  lantern,  telling  him  that  fomebody 
had  got  hold  of  Peter's  legs,  and  prevent- 
ed his  getting  up. 

Hurrying-  to  his  afiiftance,  they  per- 
ceived by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  that 
Peter  had  fallen  afleep  with  his  legs  up 
to  his  knees,  in  a  kind  of  a  bog,  or 
quagmire,  which,  not  having  fufficienr, 
ftrength  to  draw  them  from  it,  he 
imagined  to  be  fome  one  holding  his 
legs. 

This 
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This  difficulty  furmounted,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  well  as  they  were  able  to  the 
parfonage.  The  parfon  thanking  Hea- 
ven, all  the  way  he  went,  that,  nothing 
worfe  had  happened. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

The  reader  advifed  to  go  and  take  a  walk. — 
Which  is  the  moft  loft  of  all  days.  —  What 
makes  the  author  laugh. — The  10th  of 
September. — A  conundrum,  and  where 
an  acroftic  may  be  found. — A  hint  to 
ladies,  not  expecJed  to  be  taken. — A  horje 
and  cart. — Which  it  is  beft  to  be. — Bar- 
clay's feelings  with  refpetJ  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parfonage. — Mrs.  Pawlet 
proves  berfelf  to  be  no  phyfician. — Why 
jhe  has  her  teeth  filed. — She  is  found  lying 
en  her  back  in  the  garden. — What  the 
par/on  fays  to  it. — What  is  moft  grateful 
to  women  in  love. — Caricatures. — How  a 
man  fhould  talk  in  courting. — What  is 
curious  in  honey. — A  confeffion. 

September  8,    1800. 
1   can't  write   to-day  !    The  weather 
is  fo  fine,  and  the  fun  ihines  fo  delight- 
fully 
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fully  into  the  room,  that  I  muft  pofitively 
go  and  take  a  walk.  If  the  reader's 
wife  he'll  do  the  fame  ;  and  as  I  (hall 
not  return  to  my  work  until  the  glafs 
falls  (for  I  make  my  hay  when  it  rains) 
I  would  advife  him  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple, and  not  to  have  any  thing  more 
to  do  with  me  until  he  is  deprived  of  the 
falubrious  breezes  of  a  fine  day.  Where- 
ever  you  are,  my  friend,  either  in  town, 
or  country,  I  with  you  a  pleafant  walk, 
and  agreeable  thoughts.  For  my  part, 
I  am  going  to  lounge  in  the  ftreets  of 
London,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
prefer  them  to  the  fields  of  the  country. 
I  am  for  nature's  beft  works,  and  like 
to  ftudy  mind  rather  than  matter.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  are  therefore  always 
more  acceptable  to  me,  than  all  the  hills, 
dales,  and  limpid  ftreams  in  the  univerfe. 
I  admire  the  man  who  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  loft  a  day  !"  becaufe  he  had  neg- 
lected to  do  any  good  in  the  courfe  of 
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it ;  but  another  has  obferved  that  "  the 
moft  loft  of  all  days  is  that  in  which  we 
have  not  laughed  *  "  and  I  muft  con- 
fefs  that  I  feel  myfelf  greatly  of  his  opi- 
nion. Farewell  then,  I  go,  and  fear  not, 
whilft  I  faunter  in  the  bufy  haunts  of 
men,  that  I  lhall  have  to  complain  of 
having  loft  a  day  becaufe  I  have  not 
exercifed  my  rifible  faculties.  It  is  my 
firm  belief,  that  there  is  no  worldly  con- 
cern worth  being  ferious  about,  even  if 
that  concern  is  one's  own  j  but,  when  I 
fee  more  than  half  the  world,  politicians 
efpecially,  ferioufly  bufied  about  other 
people's  affairs,  and  things  they  do  not 
in  the  leaft  comprehend,  how  can  I  help 
laughing  ?  I  cannot ;  and  the  more  fe- 
rious they  are,  the  more  I  will  laugh. 
The  moment  I  leave  my  home  I  fhall  call 
upon  a  next  door  neighbour  of  mine,  a 
very  opulent  man,  who  never  fits  down 

*  La   plus  perdue  de  toutcs  Ies  journees  et 
celle  ou  Ton  n'a  pas  ri. 

to 
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to  table  without  three  courfes.  Well,  I 
mall  find  him  as  melancholy  as  a  moufe 
in  a  trap,  complaining  ferioufly  of  the 
fcarcity  of  provifions.  I  lhall  keep  my 
countenance  as  well  as  I  can  in  his  pre- 
fence,  but  the  inftant  I  leave  him  I  fhall 
give  way  to  my  mirth,  and,  merry  as 
a  maggot  in  a  cheefe,  jog  on  till  I  come 
to  a  bookfeller's  (hop.  There  I  fhall 
drop  in — fee  fome,  with  newfpapers  in 
their  hands,  debating  the  news  of  the 
day  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  j  others  looking  over  the  new 
publications,  probably  written  by  their 
intimate  friends,  and  abufing  them  with 
all  the  importance  and  gravity  of  criti- 
cifm.  I  can't  flay  here  long,  'tis  clear, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  a  little  pity  and 
indignation,  that  mingle  themfelves  with 
the  propenfity  I  then  feel  to  merriment, 
I  fhould  have  broken  out  long  before. 
Away  I  go— but,  hold  ;  I  forget  that  I 
am  really  to  go— enough — adieu. 

September 
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September   io. 

Clack,  clack,  clack !  ay,  that  will  do. 
I  hear  the  women's  pattens  going  in  the 
ftreets.  This  is  the  weather  for  an  author. 
But,  talking  of  women  and  clacking  (in- 
deed you  cannot  well  mention  one  with- 
out the  other),  I'll  firft  put  a  conun- 
drum to  the  reader — "  a  conundrum  ?" 
you  cry.  Yes  •,  if  Homer  in  an  epic 
poem  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
make  an  acroftic  *,  why  fhould  I  to  put 
a  conundrum  ?    I  cannot  fee, — therefore 

here  it  is. Pray  why  is  the  letter  R 

like  a  woman  ?  confult  the  grammarians, 
and  they'll  give  you  this  reafon — Becaufe 
wherever  it  is  'tis  never  filent  j\  Sopho- 
cles,  however,  fays  that  "  filence  is  the 

*  The  firft  five  verfes  of  the  laft  book  of  the 
I!iad  make  an  acroftic;  on  which  fee  M.  Anton. 
Muret.  Var.  deft.  1.  xiv.  c.  13. 

+  "  R.  This  letter  is  never  filent."  Sheri- 
ian's  Profodial  Grammar. 

ornament 
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ornament  of  woman,"  and  with  that  hint, 
a  hint  I  never  expect  to  be  taken,  I  pro- 
ceed to  run  my  deftined  courfe. 

Since  our  hero's  arrival  at  the  parfon- 
age,  I  have  been  exceedingly  minute  in 
every  particular  that  has  occurred  each 
day,  at  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 
By  this  means  I  have  given,  I  think,  a 
pretty  good  tafte  of  the  Pavvlet  family ; 
but  whether  I  have  pleafed  by  minutenefs 
may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  for  as  fome 
complain  if  I  digrefs,  fo  do  others  if  I 
march  on  in  a  right  line,  wichout  even 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
Such  is  the  difficulty  of  pleafing.  There 
is  an  old  proverb  which  fays,  "  that  it  is 
better  to  be  a  horfe  than  a  cart ;"  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  adage  needs  qua- 
lification, for  I  think  the  choice  very 
much  depends  upon  who  drives.  If  I 
am  to  be  driven  by  thefe  good  folks, 
who  are  all  at  once  flogging  me  to  go 
different  ways,  I  muft  confefs  that  I  would 

Vol.  II.  L  rather 
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rather  prefer  being  the  cart  than  the  horfe. 
To  pleafe  every  body  is,  in  my  mind, 
as  little  defirable  as  it  is  pofiible.  There 
are  fome  I  do  not  wifh  to  pleafe,  and 
there  are  others  whom  I  mould  be  very 
forry  to  difpleafe,  amongfl  which  I  in- 
clude myfelf,  and,  truft  me,  it  fhall  be 
my  foremoft  care  not  to  offend  them. 

The  longer  Barclay  lived  with  his 
friends,  the  more  he  efteemed  the  mild- 
nefs  and  charity  of  the  parfon,  the  more 
he  loved  the  amiability  and  beauty  of 
Penelope,  and  the  more  he  pitied  the 
extravagance  and  weaknefs  of  Mrs.  Paw- 
let.  In  the  parfon  there  was  nothing 
that  did  not  demand  his  admiration.  "In- 
defatigable in  his  benevolent  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  poor,  the  lick,  and  the 
opprefled,  he  lived  without  an  enemy — 
loving  all,  and  by  all  beloved.  By  the 
perpetual  and  difinterefted  exercife  of  all 
the  focial  charities  of  our  nature,  he 
dignified  his  being  with  almoft   all  the 
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perfection  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  j  fince, 
to  do  good  as  if  from  a  natural  impulfe, 
and  without  any  regard  to  felf  advantage, 
is  to  come  as  near  the  Deity  as  can  be 
expected  in  our  frail  flate ;  for  fo  does 
God  himfelf.  The  little  croffes,  and 
misfortunes  of  life,  which  merely  con- 
cerned Mrs.  Pawlet,  never  difturbed  the 
equability  of  his  temper,  for,  to  ufe 
the  language  of  Spenfer, 

He  gently  took  all  that  ungently  came. 

In  Penelope  he  beheld  every  thing  that 
was  lovely,  every  thing  that  could  engage 
the  mind,  and  win  the  heart.  The  con- 
ftant  companion  of  the  parfon  in  all  his 
benevolent  excurfions,  fhe  was  the  beau- 
teous handmaid  of  charity  : — mild,  but 
not  fpiritlefs ;  gay,  but  not  unfeeling  ; 
beautiful,  but  unaffected ;  endowed  with 
a  thoufand  graces  of  mind  and  body, 
but  unconfeious  of  poiTeffing  them,  Pene- 
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lope  was  even  loved  by  her  own  fex, 
whofe  envy  foon  loft  itfelf  in  their  ad- 
miration and  efteem. 

In  Mrs.  Pawlet  he  faw  nothing  that 
did  not  excite  his  pity,  although  he  was 
often  irrefiftibly  compelled  to  fmile  at 
the  ftrange  follies  her  miftaken  educa- 
tion led  her  to  commit.  By  her  fall  ihe 
received  a  few  bruifes  of  no  confequence, 
and  Ihe  would  foon  have  recovered  every 
ill  effect  of  the  accident,  if  Hie  had  not 
had  recourfe  to  her  medical  knowledge, 
and  clearly  proved  herfelf  to  be  no  phy- 
fician,  by  phyficing  herfelf  with  inward 
and  outward  applications,  which,  for 
fome  time,  made  her  really  and  truly 
as  fick  as  fhe  had  thought  herfelf.  Her 
whims  were  infinite.  Whatever  fhe 
read  about,  however  abford,  or  unne- 
ceffary,  Ihe  would  inftantly  put  in  prac- 
tice. Shortly  after  this  affair,  fhe  law, 
in  fome  treatife  on  optics,  that  the  eyes 
were  preferved  by  glaffesj  and  inftantly 
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pretending  that  (he  could  not  fee  with- 
out, ordered  feveral  pairs  of  fpedtacles, 
which  fhe  wore  for  a  long  while — then 
fhe  would  fmoke,  becaufe  fome  of  the 
learned  are  partial  to  a  pipe,  and  when- 
ever  fhe    was  caught  in  a   fhower,   fhe 
would  never  run,   becaufe,   fhe    faid,   it 
was  inimical  to  the  dignity  of  the  crea- 
ture ;    and  one   day    the    fervant    being 
fent   to  call  her  out   of  the   garden  to 
dinner,  returned  in   great  confirmation, 
faying,  "  he  believed  fhe  was  either  in  a 
fit,  or  dead,  for  that  fhe  was  lying  all 
along  upon  her  back,  without  motion." 
They  ran  out,  greatly  alarmed,  and  found 
her   in    the  fame    fituation    the    fervant 
had    left   her,    from    which    fhe  begged 
not  to  be   difturbed,   as  fhe  was  taking 
the  height  of  an  elm  tree.     "  You  fee 
that   ftick  Handing  in  the  ground,  at  my 
feet,"  faid  fhe ;  "  well,  when  my  eye,  as 
I  lie  on  my  back,  is,  as  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment,  in  a  line    with   the   head   of  the 
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flick  and  the  top  of  the  tree,  then  from 
the  flick  to  the  bafe  of  the  elm  is  juft  its 
height.  Let's  fee,"  continued  me,  rifing 
and  meafuring  the  diftance  with  a  rule. 
<c  Ah,  forty- three  feet,  twelve  inches,  and 
a  half!" 

"  Blefs  me  !"  cried  the  parfon,  "  do 
come  to  dinner,  for  heaven's  fake  !" 

To  repeat  all  her  vagaries  would  be 
endlefs.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
fhe  was  every  day  what  the  reader  has 
hitherto  found  her.  Though  the  Poly- 
glott  went  on  but  flowly,  yet  Mrs.  Paw- 
let  was  very  well  pleafed  with  our  hero, 
whofe  modefty  and  filence  before  her, 
unlefs  when  an  opportunity  offered  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf,  gave  her  the  highefl 
opinion  of  his  wifdom  and  learning. 

During  the  time  the  old  lady  was  phy- 
ficing  herfelf,  Barclay  had  more  liber- 
ty, and  being  now  on  familiar  terms  with 
Penelope,  he  was  almoft  conftantly  with 
her,   under   pretence   of  inftru&ing  her 

in 
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in  the  art  of  drawing  ;  and  the  merchant, 
ftealing  from  home,  would  now  often 
come  to  the  parfonage  to  enjoy  our 
hero's  company,  and,  in  the  courfe  cf 
the  evening,  play  a  rubber  at  whirl:.  Fre- 
quently Barclay  and  Penelope  -were  part- 
ners— happy  partners  !  With  them  there 
was  no  complaining  of  "  you  pky'd  that 
card  badly,"  or  "  you  ought  to  have  done 
this,"  or  fS  you  ought  to  have  done  that  ■" 
they  were  content  to  lofe  or  win,  fo  they 
loft  or  won  together  !  The  merchant  on 
thefe  occafions  being  free  from  his  family, 
fhook  off  much  of  the  gloom  and  melan- 
choly that  hung  about  him,  owing  to  en- 
nui, arifing  from  a  want  of  pleafurable 
refources  within  himfelf.  His  conver- 
fations  with  Barclay  were  of  a  ferious 
nature,  and,  though  they  were  confoling 
to  him,  would  not  be  entertaining  to 
readers  of  fuch  works  as  the  prefent  j 
therefore  I  (hall  not  relate  them. 

Our  hero,  if  he  had  poUtiled  no  other, 
L  4  would 
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would  have  had  a  great  advantage  over 
his  friend  Keppel,  by  living  continually 
with  Penelope.  In  love  there  are  many 
things  that  are  very  agreeable  to  women 
(which  I  believe  nobody  will  difpute)  ; 
but  I  think  I  may  confidently  affert,  that 
attention  is  more  grateful  to  them  than 
any  thing  elfe.  Ic  is  this  wins  their 
love.  It  is  this  preferves  it.  Does  a 
married  woman  complain  of  her  hufband, 
all  her  complaints  are  comprifed  in  his 
want  of  attention.  Do  you  fee  a  beau- 
tiful woman  wedded  to  a  very  ordinary 
man,  or  one  preferring  a  plain  man  to 
a  Narciffus,  rely  upon  it  that  attention 
has  prevailed.  The  "  'vantage  ground" 
that  it  gave  Barclay  over  Von  Hein 
may  then  be  eafily  imagined.  He  was, 
however,  both  happy  and  unhappy-  Hap- 
py in  the  company  of  Penelope,  becaufe 
he  thought  he  faw  that  fhe  loved  him ; 
and  unhappy  when  his  mind  dwelt  on 
his  friend,  becaufe,  at  beft,  he  felt  him- 

felf 
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felf  obliged  to  ad  an  ungrateful  part.  De- 
ceiving himfelf,  however,  with  his  hopes, 
he  yielded  himfelf  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent.  This  was  wifdom  ;  few 
are  wife  enough  to  enjoy  the  prefenr, 
but  looking  forward  in  imagination  to 
future  pleafures,  neglect  thofe  within  their 
reach  for  fuch  as  time  will  never  realize. 

In  their  drawings,  Penelope  and  Bar- 
clay would  fometimes  indulge  in  harm- 
lefs  caricatures;  fuch  as  depicting  an 
Englifh  woman  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fafhion,  and  by  her  fide  a  Chinefe  in  the- 
gayeft  coftume  of  her  country.  They 
would  then  entertain  each  other  by  their 
doubts  which  was  the  mod  prepofterous, 
or  ridiculous,  concluding  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  one  was  as  laughable  an  object 
for  the  Chinefe,  as  the  Chinefe  was  for 
the  other.  In  all  his  converfations  with 
Penelope,  except  now  and  then  on  the 
fubjecl:  of  love,  when  it  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  Barclay  conftantly  addrefied 
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himfelf  to  her  underftanding.  Indeed 
it  was  his  opinion,  and  I  think  it  juft, 
that  a  man  in  courting  a  woman  mould 
not  always  talk  frivoloufly  to  her,  for, 
if  fhe  has  any  fenfe,  fhe  muft  conceive 
it  an  infult; — on  the  contrary,  to  talk  ra- 
tionally to  a  female,  in  fome  degree  ar- 
gues fenfe  in  her,  and  is  confequently 
a  compliment.  They  were  now  upon 
fuch  intimate  terms,  that  they  would  oc- 
cafionally  have  their  little  momentary 
quarrels.  Penelope  was  full  of  fpirits 
and  vivacity,  which  would  fometimes 
crofs  Barclay  in  his  tender  fits,  and  caufe 
him  to  accufe  her  of  cruelty. 

"  But,"  he  would  fay,  "  fo  it  is  through- 
out nature.  The  fweeteft  things  are  not 
without  their  obdurate  qualities  —  even 
honey,  we  -are  told,  contains  iron  *;  and 
thus  I  account  for  the  leaft  fign  of  cruelty 
in  Penelope." 

*   "M.  Lkmery  difcovered  that  honey,  in 
virtue  of  its  vegetable  nature,  contains  iron." 

At 
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At  this  period  nothing  interrupted  Bar- 
clay's felicity  but  Keppel's  letters,  and 
the  tafk  of  anfwering  them.  One  day, 
when  they  had  finifhed  drawing,  Bar- 
clay faid  he  was  going  to  write  to  his 
friend,  and  begged,  with  an  inquir- 
ing look,  to  know  what  he  mould  fay 
from  Penelope. 

"  From  me  r*"  faid  fhe,  hefitating. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Barclay  ;  "  I  have 
conftantly  read  you  Keppel's  kind  re- 
membrances, and  you  never  tell  me  any 
thing  to  fay  in  return  !" 

<c  Oh  !"  cried  fhe,  recovering  herfelf, 
"  Mr.  Pawlet  does  that  for  me  !" 

"  But,  as  my  friend  requefts  it,"  con- 
tinued Barclay,  "  why  mould  not  1  be 
honoured,  fometimes,  with  what  you  have 
to  tell  him  r" 

u  And  do  you  really  wifb,"  faid  Pene- 
lope, looking  archly  at  him  j  "  do  you 
really  wifh  me  to  tell  you  f)me  kind 
thing  to  write  to  Mr.  Von  Hein  ?" 
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Barclay  looked  at  her,  but  made  no 
other  reply. 

"  Ay,  well  you  may  be  dumb,"  (he 
cried ;  "  for  'tis  all  your  fault,  that  poor 
Mr.  Von  Hein  is  to  have  nothing  kind 
faid  to  him." 

"  My  fault  1"  exclaimed  Barclay. 

<{  Yes,  your  fault,"  fhe  repeated,  fmil- 
ing.  "  Do  you  not  tell  me  that  he  de- 
fired  you  to  intercede  for  him,  and  to 
guard  my  heart  until  he  comes  ?  A  pret- 
ty watchman  you  are,  truly,  to  fteal  the 
fruit  you  were  appointed  to  protefl !" 

"  Lovely  girl !''  cried  Barclay,  feizing 
her  hand,  and  prefling  it  to  his  lips;  ct  I 
have  not  ftolen  your  heart,  but  exchanged 
mine  for  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  faid  fhe,  drawing  her  hand 
away,  and  running  to  the  door,  "  fince  you 
acknowledge  you  have  got  my  heart,  1  leave 
you  to  confult  it  about  what  you  are  to  write 
to  your  friend. — Ifitisastrueaheartasitwas 
when  1  had  it}  it  will  not  tell  youa  falfehood." 

Wjth 
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With  this  fhe  left  the  room. 

"  Happy,  miferable  man,  that  I  am  I'* 
exclaimed  Barclay.  Penelope  !  Keppel  I 
oh  !  that  love  and  friendfliip  mould, 
like  bittereft  enemies,  confpire  againft 
my  happinefs  !  To  have  found  fuch  a 
woman,  and  fuch  a  man  ;  fuch  true  love, 
and  fuch  unfeigned  friendfhip;  and  yet 
find  in  them  the  caufe  of  mifery,  is 
grievous,  is  calamitous,  indeed  !" 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

How  men  judge  erroneoufly  of  themfelves .-— 
A  lift  of falfe  judgments. — Univerfities.—- 
Honejiy  and  cleanlinejs  in  public. — An 
expedition. — Barclay  like  Anacreon's  dove. 
— His  commiffion  difclofed  to  him. — A 
fcene  that  terribly  offends  the  reader. — 
The  author  has  much  trouble  to  get  her 
to  read  on. — A  journey  according  to  na- 
ture. —  An  odd  converfation  between 
Barclay  and  Mr.  Addlehead'sfervant. — 
Thefuccefs  of  his  deputation. 

JL  he  world  is  too  apt  to  judge  by  the 
rule  of  contrary,  and  hence  we  have  fo 
many  miftakes  in  the  opinions  men  form 
of  themfelves, 
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Becafue  Aristotle  *  tells  us,  that  a 
man  of  a  great  foul  is  a  free  fpeaker, 
every  impudent  demagogue  thinks  hirri- 
felf  a  man  of  great  foul  j — again,  becaufe 
men  of  genius  are  remarkable  for  their 
idlenefs  and  imprudence,  every  idle,  im- 
prudent fellow  believes  that  he  is  a  man 
of  genius ; — again,  becaufe  it  is  the  part 
of  a  patriot  to  exert  himfelf  for  the  ad- 
vantage, honour,  and  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, each  unprincipled,  defigning  fcoun- 
drel,  who  is  perpetually  meddling  with 
politics,  and  taxing  minifters,  whether 
juftly  or  unjuftly,  with  the  ruin  and 
deftruction  of  the  country,  calls  himfelf 
a  patriot ; — again,  becaufe  religion  af- 
fumes  an  air  of  fanctity,  every  one  who 
puts  on  a  fanc"lified  appearance,  efteems 
himfelf  religious  ;— again,  becaufe  poets 
write  verfes,  every  man  who  writes  verfes 
thinks    he   is  a   poet  j— again,    becaufe 
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authors  of  great  talent  have  been  neg- 
lected, each  fcribbler,  who  is  with  juf- 
tice  neglected,  believes  that  he  is  an 
author  of  great  talent ; — again,  becaufe 
our  univerfities  have  produced  fome  dig- 
nified and  learned  men,  every  filly  cox- 
comb who  can  fay  he  is  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  Oxford*,  efteems  himfelf  a 
learned  and  dignified  perfon  j — again, 
becaufe  adultery  and  duelling  are,  by 
fome,  reckoned  the  actions  of  gallant 
and  brave  men,  the  villain  who  de- 
bauches his  friend's  wife,  and  afterward, 


*  In  a  former  work  I  had  occafion  to  cenfure 
fome  abfurdities  in  thefe  two  feats  of  learning; 
but  I  have  fince  read  Knox  on  liberal  education, 
who  has  not  fcrupled  to  accufe  them  of  every,  thing 
that  is  prepofttrous  in  folly,  vice,  profligacy,  and 
ignorance  ; — and,  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  he 
proves  all  he  advances.  Every  tender  and  af- 
feclionate  parent,  who  values  the  morals,  reli- 
gion, and  mental  improvement  of  his  fon,  will 
do  well,  before  he  trulls  him  to  wsnder  alone  in 
the  groves  of  Academus,  toperufe  carefully  what 
AwHUkSTjDr.  NEWTON,and  Mr.  Knox,  have 
written  on.  the  fubjecl. 
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by  the  way  of  fatisfadtion,  cuts  his  throat, 
holds  himfelf  to  be  a  gallant  and  brave 
man  j — again,  becaufe  honeft  men  will 
complain  of  the  villany  of  the  world, 
every  knave,  who  complains  of  it,  con- 
fiders  himfelf  an  honed  man.  I  muft 
here  fay  a  word  of  honefty.  Cicero  * 
obferves,  that  if  you  are  not  ftimulated 
by  honefty  itfeif  to  be  good  men,  but  by 
intereft,  or  gain,  you  are  knaves,  and 
not  good  men — for  what  will  he  not 
do  in  the  dark,'  who  fears  nothing  but 
a  witnefs  ! 

In  truth,  I  think  little  of  the  honefty  or 
cleanlinefs  of  that  man  who  does  not 
pradtife  them  as  much  in  private  as  in 
public.  He  who  dreffes  himfelf  very 
neatly  to  go  into  company,  and  when- 
ever he  remains  at  home,  is  carelefs  of 
his  drefs,  to  dirtinefs,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
cleanly  only  for  the  fake  of  form,  and 

*  i  Be  leg. 

by 
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by  difpofition  a  floven. So  of  honefty. 

I  fear  too,  that  they  are  not  few  who 
would  privately  aft  like  rafcals,  and  pol- 
troons, to  appear  publicly  as  honour- 
able and  brave  men.  And  I  know  there 
are  authors  who  will  defcend  to  the 
rnoft  fervile  degradation,  and  the  mod 
contemptible  meanneffes,  in  fecret,  to 
obtain  a  breath  that  mall  trumpet  them 
forth  to  the  world  as  men  of  noble  and 
exalted  minds.  But,  to  return — to  ter- 
minate what  has  no  end,  namely,  the 
falfe  judgments  we  form  of  ourfelves, 
I  (hall  come  to  Mrs.  Pawlet,  who,  be- 
caufe  learned  men  are  full  of  their  follies 
and  eccentricities,  thought,  by  indulging 
in  them  alfo,  ihe  might  claim  a  right 
to  be  ranked  amongft  the  truly  learned. 
With  thefe  principles  in  her  mind,  fhe 
was,  as  I  have  faid,  full  of  never- ceafing 
freaks  and  caprices.  Our  hero  had  not 
been  more  than  three  weeks  at  the  par- 
fonage,  when  one  night,  after  fupper,  as 

they 
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they  were  fitting  very  comfortably  round 
the    table,    Mrs.    Pawlet    fuddenly   ex- 
claimed, 

"  That's  well  thought  of!  This  is 
the  time,  and  you  mult  go,  Mr.  Temple. 
My  friend  told  me  that  if  he  did  not 
tranfmit  them  to  me,  I  tnuft  fend  for 
diem,  fie  has  not  tranfmitted  them ; 
ergo,  I  muft  fend  for  them." 

Barclay  did  not  comprehend  her  mean- 
ing, but  he  neverthelefs  inclined  his  head, 
in  token  of  aflent,  for  he  was  refolved 
to  do  nothing  to  difpleafe  her. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  fend  Mr. 
Temple,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  the  parfon. 

«  To "  (he  replied. 

"  My  dear,"  cried  he,  Ci  that's  above 
ninety  miles  off,  acrofs  the  country.  In- 
deed I  think  you  had  better  let  Peter  go." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  you  had  better  leave 
my  affairs  to  my  own  management !" 
faid  Mrs.  Pawlet,  warmly.  "  Mr.  Tem- 
ple does  not  object  to  it,  and  why  mould 
you  ?     I  will  truft  nobody  but  him.     If 

he 
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he  does  not   choofe   to  go,  I  will  go 
myfclf." 

The  parfon  was  filent. 

Our  hero  now  fignified  that  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  comply  with  any 
wifh  of  Mrs.  Pawlet's.  Wherever  (he 
defired  to  fend  him,  he  was  ready  to  go. 

Mrs.  Pawlet  appeared  highly  pleafed 
with  his  obedience,  and  told  him  that 
fhe  fhould  give  him  further  inftruttions 
in  the  morning,  as  fhe  expected  him  to 
depart  next  day. 

u  It  being  acrofs  the  country,"  con- 
tinued fhe,  "  I  fhall  advife  you,  to 
prevent  delay,  to  take  a  chaife.  You 
need  not  be  abfent  more  than  three 
days." 

At  the  words  "  three  days,"  Barclay 
and  Penelope,  as  if  moved  by  one  im,- 
pulfe,  fixed  their  eyes  on  each  odjer,. 
with  a  look  that,  at  the  fame  moment,, 
feemed  to  fay,  "  What,  fhall  I  not  fee 
you  for  three  whole  days  !" 

"  There  was  a  time,"  cried  Barclay,, 

when 
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when  he  had  retired  to  his  room ;  "  there 
was  a  time  when  I  mould  have  fpurned 
at  this  fervile  employment,  but  if  Om- 
phale  could  bring  Hercules  to  the 
diftaff,  where  is  the  wonder  that  Pene- 
lope, to  whom  the  Lydian  queen  was 
poor  in  charms,  mould  make  me,  in 
every  thing,  obedient  to  her  will  ?  To 
her  will,  I  fay  ;  becaufe,  however  it  may 
appear  to  others,  I  am  not  Mrs.  Pawlet's 
Have,  but  my  Penelope's !  Rofy  fetters ! 
Slavery  more  fweet  than  liberty !  Like 
Anacreon's  dove  am  I : 


She  may  free  me,  MJhe  will, 

Yet  I'll  ftay  and  fave  her  flill  *  !" 

Next  morning,  after  breakfaft,  Bar- 
clay was  clofeted  with  Mrs.  Pawlet, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  important 
bufinefs  he  was  to  be  difpatched  on.    She 

*  Fawkes.     Anacreon,  v.  19,  20.  od.  ix. 

firft 
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fir  ft  pointed  out  the  route  he  was  to 
take,  on  the  map,  and  then  prefented 
him  with  a  letter.  "  Now,"  faid  flie, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  going  for. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addreffed  is  a  great  biblical  fcholar,  and 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  promifed  me 
fome  remarks  on  the  Prophets.  I  am 
very  anxious  about  them,  and  beg  you 
will  ufe  the  utmofl.  care  in  bringing  them 
fafe  home." 

Barclay  was  then  difmirTed  to  pre- 
pare for  his  departure.  Having  pack- 
ed up  fuch  things  as  were  necefTary,  and 
given  them  to  the  fervant  to  take  to 
the  chaife,  he  went  down  flairs,  and,  en- 
tering the  parlour,  faw  Penelope  alone, 
(landing  with  her  face  towards  the  win- 
dow. 'c  Penelope  !"  faid  he,  in  a  foft 
voice,   "  muft  we  part  ?" 

Receiving  no  anfwer,  he  went  up  to 
the  window,  and  leaning  forward,  faw 
that  fhe  was  weeping. 

"  What 
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"  What  is  this  !"  he  cried  ;  "  whence 
thefe  tears  !" 

«  'Tis  foolifh  to  cry,  isn't  it  ?"  faid 
fhe,   affecting   to   fmile  j    "  but  I  can't 

help  it." 

cc  What  has  happened,  Penelope !" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  indeed  I  cannot  leave 
you  thus !" 

"  Then  you  muft  never  leave  me  at 
all,"  faid  fhe,  "  for  I  fhall  always  weep 
when  you  do." 

Barclay  was  fitting  in  the  window- 
feat,  holding  Penelope  by  the  hand 
when  fhe  uttered  this  fpeech.  He  was 
no  *  longer  matter  of  his  actions,  but 
rifing  haftily,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  clafping  her  to  his  heart,  muttered, 
while  he  imprinted  a  thoufand  kiffes  on 
her  neck,  "  Dearefl,  lovelitft  of  women, 
we  will  never  part !" 

Reader.     "  Hey  day  !" 

Author/  "  Hold  your  tongue,  ma'am, 
and  let  me  go  on," 

Penelope 
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Penelope  replied,  in  a  tone  fcarcely 
articulate,  "  Ah,  Barclay,  do  not !  ah, 
never  deceive  me  !" 

Reader.  "  Well,  fir,  but  did  they 
continue  in  the  fame  pofture  ftill  ?" 

Author.  "  Yes,  ma'am  !  don't  be 
envious !" 

Barclay  made  no  reply,  but  by  preffing 
his  lips  to  hers,  and  thus,  almoft  by  fuf- 
focation,  proving  the  warmth  of  his  af- 
fection, and  the  fincerity  of  his  heart. 

Reader.  "  I'll  not  read  a  word  more." 

Author.     "  Nay,  ma'am. 

Reader.  "I  won't.  You're  a  bad 
man,  and  I'll  read  no  more." 

Author.  "  I  am  forry  you  mould 
be  offended  by  a  kifs." 

Reader.  "I  am  not.  I  never  was 
in  my  life.  But  fuch  kiffing  is  abo- 
minable." 

Author.      "  I    affure  you,   ma'am, 

that  there   may    be   great   innocence  in 

kiffing.     There    may    be,    indeed,   al- 

3  though 
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though  your  feelings  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  it.  Barclay  and  Pe- 
nelope experienced  nothing  but  the  moft 
pure  and  exalted  fenfations  in  all  they 
did." 

Reader.  "Well,  well;  you  mud 
own,  however,  that  appearances  were 
fufpicious !" 

Author.  "  Certainly,  madam,  to  a 
lady  of  your  delicate  mind  /" 

At  this  crifis  of  the  tendereft  fympa- 
thy  of  unaffected  love,  they  were  in- 
terrupted -,  but  the  parfon,  whole  little 
dog,  preceding  him,  jufl  afforded  fuf- 
ficient  notice  of  his  approach  to  prevent 
an  eclaircifTement,  that  would  have  given 
great  uneafinefs  to  the  worthy  rector. 

"  I  am  afhamed,"  faid  he,  feeing  Bar- 
clay ;  "lam  really  forry,  and  afhamed, 
Mr.  Temple,  that  my  dear  fhould  give 
you  fo  much  unnecefiary  trouble.  To 
fend  you  fuch  a  diftance  !  But  what  can 
be  done  ?" 

Vol.  II.  M  "  Don't 
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"  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  fir,"  cried 
Barclay,  "  I  fhall  foon  accomplifh  it,  and 
I  dare  fay  it  will  not  happen  again  " 

"  You  are  very  good,"  faid  the  par- 
fon,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand ; 
"  you  are  very  good—Is  not  he,  Pen  ?" 
Here  he  turned  to  Penelope,  who  had 
not  time  to  anfwer  before  Mrs.  Pawlet 
came  in,  and  after  giving  Barclay  a 
ihort,  unneceffary,  ledlure,  difmhTed  him 
to  proceed  on-  his  journey;  which  he 
now  almoft  loved  for  the  effedr.  it  had 
produced. 

Some  readers  are  very  much  dif- 
pkafed  if  the  hero  of  a  flory  ftirs  an 
inch  without  fome  furprifing  adventure ; 
and  yet  thefe  very  people  complain  of 
authors  being  unnatural.  To  pleafe  them 
both  ways  is  not  very  practicable,  I  al- 
low, but  to  do  fo  on  the  fcore  of  nature 
will,  I  think,  in  the  inftance  before  us, 
be  exceedingly  eafy.  I  take  it  that,  in 
England,  nothing  in  the  world  can  be 

more 
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more  natural  than  a  man,  whether  a  hero 
or  not,  to  travel  in  a  good  pofl-chaife 
for  ninety  miles,  without  the  molt  trifling 
accident,  or  unexpected  occurrence;  and 
fo  did  Barclay,  arriving  at  his  journey's 
end  late  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day. 

Being  then  unable  to  perform  his 
bufinefs,  he  fupped,  and  went  to  bed, 
refolved  to  do  it  early  in  the  morning, 
flattering  himfelf  that  he  might  reach 
the  parfonage  again  by  the  clofe  of  the 
next  day.  In  this  pleafmg  hope,  and  in 
fond  dreams  of  unutterable  joys,  arifing 
fr6m  the  imprefllon  made  on  his  fenfes 
by  what  had  happened  to  him  before 
his  departure,  he  paffed  a  raoft  agreeable 
night. 

Breakfaft  being  over,  Barclay  fallied 
forth  from  the  inn,  in  fearch  of  the  abode 
of  Mr.  Addlehead,  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  Mrs.  Pawlet's  epiftle 
was  addrefled.  He  was  prefently  di- 
rected to  a  large  manfion,  the  bell  in 
M  2  the 
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the  town,  which,  as  he  approached,  he 
perceived  to  be  fhut  up,  as  if  the  fa- 
mily had  left  it.  However,  not  doubl- 
ing but  that  he  fhould  get  fome  infor- 
mation from  a  remaining  fervant,  the 
houfe- keeper,  or  fome  one,  he  knocked 
at  the  door,  which  was  fpeedily  opened 
by  a  clownifh  looking  fellow,  booted  and 
fpurred,  with  his  long,  lanky,  hair  hang- 
ing, like  mournful  cyprefs,  on  each  fide  of 
his  fallow,  fan&ified,  face.  Barclay  could 
fcarcely  refrain  from  fmiling  at  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Is  your  matter  at  home  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Who  be  he,  fir  ?"   faid  the  man. 

"  Is  not  this  Mr.  Addlehead's  ?"  Bar- 
clay rejoined. 

"  Yes,  fir,  yes  "  replied  the  other. 

"  Well,  then,  whether  he  is  your  maf- 
ter  or  not,  is  he  at  home  ?" 

"  Which  do  you  call  home  ?"    faid 
she  man. 

«  Why, 
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"  Why,  what  the  deuce  are  you  at !" 
cried  Barclay,  "  is  he  in  this  houfe  ?" 
"  Yes,  h<r  be  !"    he  replied. 
"  "Well,  then,  can  I  fee  him  ?" 
t(  Na,  you  main't." 
"  Well,  but  can  I  fee  any  of  the  reft 
of  the  family  ?"    faid  our  hero. 

<c  Na,"  replied  the  man,  "  they  be  al. 
gone  except  I." 

"  What  is  the  reafon  I  cannot  fee  Mr. 
Addlehead  ?" 

"  I  munna  tell — but  you  main't !" 
«  Well,   what  (ball  1  do  then  ?"    faid 
Earclay ;  "  I   have  a  letter,  here,   which 
I  wifh  him  to  have." 

"  Gi  it  to  me,  then,"  replied  the 
man  ;  "  and  when  I  fees  him,  I'll  gi  it 
to  him  !" 

"  Well,  there  it  is — but  the  anfwer," 
cried  Barclay. 

"  Come  towards  evening,  or  fo,"  faid 

he,  "  and  I'll  fee  what  I  can  do  for  ye. 

If  we  be  gone,"  (looking  at  his  boots) 

M  3  "  I'll 
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"I'll  leave  anfwer  for  ye  in  the  hail 
here."  Saying  this,  he  waited  for  no 
reply,  but  fhut  the  door  in  Barclay's 
face,  leaving  him  in  great  doubt  how 
to  proceed,  or  what  to  think  of  his  re- 
ception. 

The  delay  gave  him  the  mod  in- 
quietude. However,  he  waited  till  the 
evening,  and  then  called  again.  His  old 
friend,  equipt  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore, received  him  as  he  had  done  in  the 
morning,  but  with  more  brevity,  for, 
ftying, 

"  I  hanna  feen  him — you  muft  coam 
again  1"    he  clofcd  the  door,  and  retired. 

Not  liking  to  fet  off  without  accom- 
plifhing  the  purport  of  his  journey,  and 
in  conftant  expectation  of  doing  fo,  Bar- 
clay danced  attendance  on  Mr.  Addle- 
head  for  two  whole  days,  without  ob- 
taining any  other  fatisfaction  than  the 
gentleman  in  boots  and  fpurs  (for  fo  he 
always  appeared)  had  given  him  at  firft. 

He 
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He  had  now  been  three  days  abfent  from 
the  parfonage,  and  was  fo  reft'.efs,  and 
unhappy,  that  he  refolved  to  call  there 
but  once  more;  and,  if  he  failed,  then 
to  return  home,  without  Mr.  Addle- 
head's  remarks  on  the  Prophets,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence. 

Early  on  the  fourth  morning  he  knock- 
ed at  the  doo."  for  the  fourteenth  time. 
It  was  opened,  and  the  man,  with  re- 
markable politenefs  (for  he  had  never 
fhewn  any  before),  begged  he  would 
walk  into  the  parlour.  Barclay  willingly 
obeyed,  and  entered  a  very  handfome 
room,  the  beauty  of  which,  however,  was 
fcarcely  vifible,  only  half  of  one  of  the 
mutters  being  unclofed ;  ftill  he  could 
fee  that  it  was  elegant,  and  was  much 
furprifed  to  perceive,  in  fuch  a  place, 
a  variety  of  trunks,  and  packages,  all 
prepared  for  removal. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  fit  ye  down,"  faid  the 

man,  fhewing  him  the  example  by  placing 

M  4  himfelf 
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hlmfelf  on  one  of  the  trunks ;  "  here 
be  your  parcel— I  ha  gotten  it  for  ye 
with  a  main  deal  of  trouble,  1  can  tell  ye," 
<f  What,"  faid  Barclay,  «  am  I  not 
to  fee  Mr.  Addlehead  then  ?" 

'f  Na,  he  munna  be  feen  by   nobody 
never  no  more." 

"  How  fo,  my  friend,"  inquired  Bar- 
clay ;  «  what  is  the  reafon  ?" 

"  Well,  cum,  I'll  tell  ye,"  replied  the 
man  j   "  I_  fees  you  belongs  to  fomebody 
who's  friendly  towards  him,  and  I'll  tell 
ye.      He   bain't   no    longer    my    mafter 
now,   nor   this    bain't  our  hoam.     Our 
hoam  be  in  another  place  where  there  be 
no   mailers.     To   tell   ye   the   long  and 
fhort  of  it,  he  and  I  expeds,  every  mo- 
ment, to  fet  off  for  Jerusalem.    You  fee  I 
be  all  ready,  and  ha  gotten  things  pretty 
tightifh  together.    I  doan't  kna  what  he'd 
do    when   he    com'd   there,  if  it   wern't 
for  I ;  for  ever  fin  he  ha  made  the  pro- 
phecy, as  he  calls  it,  he  ha  fotten  in  a 

dark 
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dark  room,  with  his  chin  upon  his  hazels, 
without  making  no   preparations   whatf- 
cumdever." 

Barclay  made  no  anfwer,  but  dared  at 
the  fellow  with  amazement. 

"  Well,  there  be  your  parcel,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  when  he  gi'd  it  tho'f,  he  bid 
me  fay  as  how  it  would  be  of  no  ufe, 
for  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  in  the 
courfe  of  thic  week,  and  all  the  prophe- 
cies cut,  and  over.  There,  cum,  goo — 
I  canna  ftay  longer  with  ye,  for  I  ex- 
pects to  ftart  every  minute." 

Here  he  led  Barclay  to  the  door,  and 
pufhing  him  out,  left  him  with  Mr.  Ad- 
diehead's  remarks  on  the  Prophets  in  his 
hand,  almoft  doubting  the  exiftence  of 
the  ftrange  infatuation  he  had  witnefTed. 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Pallet !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
it  were  involuntarily,  "  why,  why  were 
you  not  Mrs.  Addlehead  ?" 

M5  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVJ. 

An  unexpected  meeting. — A  barber's  flj  op.— 
An  explanation. — A  fir  anger. — A  child.  — 
JVhere  pity  lies  buried. — A  chance  of 
going  to  heaven. — 'The  effetl  of  grief.— 
The  author's  Jentiment  'With  refpett  to 
children. — Mathematical  beauty. — John 
Clarke's  cenfure  onjome  books  not  applica- 
ble to  the  prefent. 

"Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?"  exclaimed 
Barclay.  "  S«»-ely  it  cannot  be  !"  "What 
think  you  that  he  faw  ?  By  the  mafs 
you  cannot  tell;  Well,  "  Cudgel  thy 
brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull 
afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beat- 
ing; 
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ing ;    and    when    you    are    afked    this 
queftion  *  next,  fay"  Gregory. 

Having  left  the  chaife  at  the  inn  on 
entering  the  village,  about  fix  in  the 
evening,  he  was  proceeding  with  Mr. 
Addlehead's  remarks  on  the  Prophets  to- 
wards the  parfonage,  his  heart  beating 
with  joyful  expectation  that  almoft  put 
wings  to  his  feet,  when  his  attention  was 
fuddenly  arrefted  by  the  appearance  of 
Gregory,  who  was  fitting,  fmoaking  his 
pipe,  at  the  door  of  a  barber's  fhop. 
Barclay  was  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
way,  and  had  fcarcely  uttered  the  above 
exci.vnacion,  before  Gregory  efpied  him, 
ami  throwing  down  his  pipe,  ran  over 
to  meet  him.  Gregory  was  fo  over- 
joyed to  fVe  his  old  matter,  that  he  could 
not  fay  a  word,  and  Barclay  was  dumb 
with  furprife,  and  from  not  knowing  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  be  angry  or  pleafed. 
However,  prompted  by  a  fecret  feeling, 
*   Grave-digger  in  Hawkt, 

M6  he 
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he  could  not  help  putting  forth  his  hand, 
which  intirely  overpowered  Gregory,  who 
feized  and  blubbered  over  it  like  a  child. 

Barclay  was  not  infenfible  to  the  ftrong 
expreflions  of  affection  that  burft  from 
Gregory,  and  rendered  him  perfectly 
fpeechlefs.  But  being  unable  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  about  his  appearance,  and  wifh- 
ing  to  have  that  matter  cleared  up,  he 
made  a  motion  to  quit  the  public  way, 
and  entered  the  barber's  fhop.  The 
moment  he  was  in,  Gregory,  who  fol- 
lowed him  clofe  behind,  ran  to  an  old 
fafhioned,  but  comfortable,  arm-chair 
that  was  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and, 
dulling  it  with  great  care,  lifted  it  for- 
ward for  Barclay  to  fit  on.  Barclay 
could  not  comprehend  all  he  beheld  j  but 
feeing,  with  pleafure,  that  they  were  alone, 
he  at  length  began,  while  Gregory  flood 
refpe£t-uhy  by  him ; 

"  How    came  you  here,   Gregory  ?'* 
faid  he. 

I  beg 


« 


c< 
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I  beg  pardon,  fir,"  he  replied,  "  and 
I  truft  you  will  forgive  me  for  all  I  have 
done,  when  you  hear  me  out." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear. — Tell  me  what 
bufinefs  you  have  in  this  fhop." 

"  Bufinefs !"  cried  Gregory,  looking 
round  the  place  with  an  air  of  authority; 
"  what  bufinefs  has  a  man  any  where 
elfe,  but  where  his  fhop  is  ?*' 

,(  Tour  fhop  !"  exclaimed  Barclay. 

"  Yes,  fir,"  he  replied,  ct  and  I  hope 
you'll  excufe  me  for  taking  it ;  but  I  did 
fo  that  I  might  be  no'  burthen  to  you. 
I  never  (hall,  fir,  indeed — If  you  will 
be  fo  kind  as  to  let  me  flay,  and  fee 
you  fometimes,  and  know  that  you  are 
well,  and  in  want  of  nothing." 

Barclay  felt  his  kindnefs In  a  few 

moments  he  faid,  "  But,  where  L  Von 
Hein  ?  Did  you  come  wish  his  content  ? 
And  where  is  the  old  man  who  lived  in 
this  fhop  when  I  went  away  ? — Teii  me 
the  truth." 

"As 
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"  As  I  live,  I  will  I"  replied  Gregory. 
"  When  I  deceive  you,  Mafter  Temple, 
caft  me  from  you  for  ever.  It  will  kill 
me,  but  I  (hall  deferve  it.  I  had  long 
been  plaguing  Mr.  Von  Hein  to  let  me 
come  to  you.  He  always  told  me  it 
was  impoffible.  At  laft,  however,  I  got 
leave,  by  teafing  him,  to  come  down  to 
fee  you,  and  if  I  could  not  manage  to 
ftay,  with  your  permiffion,  I  promifed  to 
go  back,  and  fo  I  will,  if  you  infift  upon 
it.  But  I  hope  you  won't — will  you, 
fir  ?" 

Barclay  made  no  reply ;  but  Gregory, 
encouraged  by  his  look,  proceeded  thus : 

"  That  I  have  told  you  the  truth  this 
letter  will  prove." 

Here  he  prefented  a  letter  from  Von 
Hein,  which  confirmed  his  account.  He 
then  continued  : 

"  I  came  down  on  the  outfide  of  the 
coach,  and  arrived  here  the  very  day  you 
fet  out.     The  flrft  thing  I  did  was  to 

inquire 
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inquire  for  you,  and  knowing,  from  ex- 
perience, that  a  barber's  mop  is  the  beft 
place  for  information,  I  called  here,  and, 
as  an  introduction,  let  Williams,  the  old 
man,  who  lived  here  then,  {have  me. 
Did  he  ever  fhave  you,  fir  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faid  Barclay. 

"  Without  vanity " 

ct  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Barclay,  "  you 
Ihaye  better  than  he  does.  But  go  on 
with  your  account." 

Gregory  bowed,  and,  pleafed  to  have 
his  merit  acknowledged,  went  on : 

"  After  he  had  (haved  me,"  faid  he, 
"  as  he  called  it,  though  he  had  left  a  fine 
crop  of  ftubbles,  I  entered  into  talk  with 
him,  and  foon  learnt  that  you  were  ab- 
fent.  I  then  told  him  that  I  had  once 
been  in  his  trade.  The  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  we  were  foon  feared,  with 
our  pipes  in  our  mouths,  and  a  pot  of  ale 
before  us.  Now  we  began  to  be  great 
friends,  and  hinting  at  his  age,  and  that 
i  I  thought 
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I  thought  it  time  for  him  to  leave  off 
buiiiiiSj  he  told  me  th:.t  he  fhoul  :i  have 
no  ooje&ion,  if  any  one  would  buy  all  his 
flock  in  trade.  I  vis  delighted  at  hear- 
ing this,  fend  we  quickly  came  to  terms. 
After  going  fo  far,  I  inquired  the  way 
to  the  parfonage ;  and  waiting  on  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pawlet,  to'd  him  that  1  had 
been  your  father's  fervant,  and  that  I  had 
a  letter  fcr  you  from  your  friend.  BlefT- 
ings  on  him  !  The  moment  I  mention- 
ed your  name,  and  faid  that  I  was  Gre- 
gory, he  treated  me  more  like  a  bro- 
ther, than  a  fervant  and  a  ftranger.  He 
introduced  me  to  all  the  family.  The 
old  lady  looked  a  little  queer  at  me ; 
however,  fhe  faid  fomething  about  Gre- 
cian hofpitality,  which  1  did  not  un- 
derftand,  and  fhe  defired  that  I  might 
be  taken  care  of.  But  the  young  lady, 
the  fweeteft,  beautifulleft  angel  1  ever 
faw,  or  expect  to  fee — fhe  was  even  more 
kind  to  me  than  Mr.  Pawlet.     We  were 

left 
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left  alone  for  five  minutes,  and  how  we 
did  talk  of  you — the  time  was  gone  in 
a  moment !  She  prefled  me  to  take 
her  purfe,  left  I  fhould  want  any  thing 
before  you  returned.  I  refufed  it,  be- 
caufe  I  had  money  ;  but  I  was  forry  I 
did  fo,  for  it  feemed  to  make  her  unhap- 
py. Oh,  (he  is  the  deareft,  loveliefl  crea- 
ture on  the  face  of  the  earth  !" 

•V  Why  you  appear  to  be  in  love  with 
her,  Gregory  !"    faid  Barclay. 

"  In  love  with  her !"  he  cried,  I 
love  the  ground  (he  walks  upon.  Don't 
you  love  her,  fir  ?" 

Barclay  fmiled,  and  faid,  "  Go — go  'on 
with  your  ftory." 

"  Well,  fir,"  continued  he,  "  Mr.  Paw- 
let  wanted  me  to  fleep  and  live  in  his 
houfe  ;  but  I  told  him  the  fcheme  I  was 
upon,  and  he  no  fooner  heard  that,  than 
he  let  off  with  me  to  old  Williams — fettled 
every  thing  for  u.e— - gave  me  his  cul- 
tom.     1  [have  him,  and  carry  home  his 

wig, 
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wig,  every  morning.  I  mounted  a  new 
pole  at  the  door — he  recommended  me 
to  ail  the  pariihioners,  and  I  was  appoint- 
ed barber-general.  Since  then  1  have, 
by  his  defire,  fpent  every  evening  at  the 
parfonage,  in  the  kitchen,  where  I  have 
experienced  nothing  but  kindnefs.  My 
happinefs  is  now  complete  ;  but,  if  you 
do  not  choofe  that  it  mould  continue,  you 
have  only  to  fay  the  word,  and,  let  what 
will  happen,  I'll  not  difobey  you." 

Barclay  remained  filent  for  fome  time, 
taking  the  circumftances  in  every  point 
of  view.  He  knew  Gregory's  honefty, 
and  felt  a  joy  at  having  fome  one  to 
whom  he  could  confide  the  fecrets  of 
his  heart.  Seeing,  therefore,  as  matters 
flood,  no  kind  of  objection  to  letting 
him  ftay,  he  at  laft  made  Gregory  happy, 
by  telling  him  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleafed,  remain  where  he  was. 

"  But,"  added  he,  "  I  (hall  expedt 
good  conduit   from   you.     If  you  give 

loofe 
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loofe  to  your  paffions,  you  will  difgrace 
both  me  and  yourfelf." 

ct  Indeed,  fir,  I  won't,"  cried  Gre- 
gory ;  "  I  won't,  indeed  !  But  you  mud 
know  that  I  have  made  a  little  bit  of 
a  connexion  already,  fince  I  have  been 
here." 

<c  Ay  !"   faid  Barclay. 

"  Yes,  fir,"  continued  he,  "  Mifs 
Penelope's  maid,  Nance.  She  and  I 
are  very  good  friends,  and  1  hope  you 
won't  be  againft  our  courting  a  little. 
I  promife,  faithfully,  that  things  (hall  go 
no  furcher." 

"  I  take  your  word,"  replied  Barclay, 
in  a  ferious  tone  -,  <c  if  you  break  it,  we 
feparate  for  ever.  At  the  parfonage  we 
have  both  received  the  greatefl  favours, 
and  it  would  be  the  darkeil  ingratitude 
to  d'fbonour  any  one  within  its  walls— 
I  ihould  not  f.rgive  myfelf  for  doing  it, 
and  I  will  not  f.>r?,ive  you  !  Stay  here," 
added  he,  mildly,  "  and  I  will  often  come 

and 
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and  vifit  you.  At  firft  I  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  your  appearance ;  but, 
now  that  every  thing  is  explained,  I  muft 
confefs,  Gregory,  that  I  am  glad  to 
fee  you." 

Here  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
after  joking  a  little  about  the  fhop,  left 
Gregory  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs  almo(t 
bordering  on  frenzy. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  Bar- 
clay reached  the  parfonage.  The  in- 
ftant  Mrs.  Pawlet  beheld  him  at  the  gate, 
fhe  rufhed  out,  and,  before  he  could 
fay  a  word  to  any  one,  led  him  away 
to  the  library,  where  they  were  clofeted 
for  an  hour.  At  length,  having  fatisfied 
Mrs.  Pawlet,  he  was  permitted  to  de- 
fcend  to  the  parlour,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  hearty  (hake  of  the  hand 
by  the  parfon,  and  by  Penelope  with 
looks  that  very  plainly  discovered  how 
pleafed  fhe  was  at  his  return. 

«c  Mrs.  Buckle,"   faid   the   parfon    to 

Barclay, 
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Barclay,  moving  his  hand  toward  a  lady 
who  was  fitting  with  them  — "  Coufin, 
give  me  leave  to  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Temple  !" 

This  ceremony  being  over,  they  foon 
began  to  talk  of  Gregory. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  faid  the  parfon,  "  we 
have  done  what  we  could  for  him." 

"  He's  a  worthy  creature,"  cried  Pe- 
nelope. 

ct  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  both," 
replied  Barclay,  "  for  your  attention  to 
him.  He  will  never  forget  it,  nor 
(hall  I." 

"  Oh,  fay  nothing  about  it !"  ex- 
claimed the  parfon ;  but  let  us  hear  what 
detained  you,  and  what  adventures  you 
met  with  in  your  journey." 

Barclay  now  recounted  all  that  had 
happened,  to  the  furprife  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  company.  Mrs.  Buckle  put 
fome  queftions,  and  feemed  to  enjoy 
the  ftory;    but  there  was  in  her  mirth, 

ftill, 
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Hill,  evident  marks  of  deprefiion  of  fpi- 
rits,  contending  with  an  inclination  to  fo- 
ciability  and  good  humour.  In  figure 
Mrs.  Buckle  was  diminutive,  but  ele- 
gant, and  of  the  moft  amiable  and  en- 
gaging manners.  The  melancholy  that 
continually  fat  upon  her  brow,  and  min- 
gled itfelf  with  all  her  actions,  made  her 
in  the  higheft  degree  interefting  to  every 
feeling  mind.  Barclay  felt  himfelf  much 
affected  by  her  appearance,  and  wifhed, 
anxioufly,  to  know  what  was  the  caufe 
of  a  gloom  which  feemed  fo  little  conge- 
nial with  her  nature.  This  wi(h  was 
gratified,  but  not  till  the  following  day. 

After  dinner,  a  fine  little  boy,  in  pet- 
ticoats, was  ulhered  into  the  room,  whom 
Barclay  prefently  perceived  to  be  Mrs. 
Buckle's  fon.  He  ran  to  his  mother, 
who  caught  him  up  in  her  arms  with 
all  a  parent's  fondnefs,  and,  as  (he  al- 
moft  devoured  him  with  kiffes,  the  re- 
membrance of  forhe    paft   event  came 

acrofs 
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acrofs  her  mind,  and  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks  upon  the  infant.  "  Pyle 
is  dede,"  fays  Chaucer,  "  and  buried  in 
gentyle  hertes." — Such  were  the  parfon's 
and  Penelope's,  and  they  never  faw  this 
without  fympathy.  No  one,  indeed, 
could  behold  it  without  a  painful  feel- 
ing ; — that  is,  no  one  but  Mrs.  Paw- 
let,  who,  like  many  other  abftrufe  flu- 
dents,  looked  upon  all  the  frailties  of 
our  nature,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart, 
with  contempt.  She  had  learned  not  to 
feel !  If  the  reader  envies  her,  he  may — 
no  matter — I  would  not  give  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  quarter  of  a  devil  for  fuch  a 
fellow.  But,  perhaps,  he  may  ftill  go  to 
heaven,  for,  "  not  to  /peak  prophanely" 
I  fhould  think  even  the  devil  himfelf  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

"  Don't  give  way  to  grief,"  faid  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  "  you  don't  know  the  confe- 
quence.     You  will  never  recover  your 

beauty 
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beauty    by   that    means,    for   it    is   well 
known  that  grief  e  produces  palenefs  of 
the  (kin,  and  oedematous  complaints,  and 
fchirrus  of  the  glandular  parts.' 

"  My  dear,"  cried  the  parfon,  "  don't 
talk  fo  to  her — pray,  don't !" 

The  little  boy  now  went  round  the 
table,  prattling  to  every  one,  as  little 
boys  will  when  they  are  introduced  by 
their  parents  j  a  cuftom  which  many  peo- 
ple decry,  and,  amongft  others,  married 
folks  themfelves,  who  never  fail  to  have 
their  own  in,  whenever  they  have  com- 
pany at  home.  For  my  part,  I  have  no 
objection  to  children,  fo  that  they  keep 
their  nofes  clean,  their  mouths  fhut,  and 
belong  to  other  people. 

tc  A  fine  boy,  indeed,"  faid  Barclay, 
playing  with  him  as  he  fat  on  Penelope's 
knee. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Temple,"  replied  Mrs. 
Pawlet,  "  the  child  is  handfome,  I  own  ; 

but 
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but  how  could  he  be  otherwife  ?  The 
father  and  mother  were  fo,  and  therefore 
he  is  fo,  mathematically." 

f<  Mathematically  ?"  repeated  Barclay. 

"  Yes,"  faid  me,  "  as  thus—If  one 
cubic  number  multiplied  by  another 
cubic  number  produces  a  third  cubic 
number,  why  fhould  not  the  multipli- 
cation of  two  beautiful  animals  produce 
a  third  beautiful  animal  ?" 

Barclay  could  fay  nothing  to  this;  he 
therefore  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Pawlet  and 
Penelope  rifing,  withdrew,  taking  the 
boy  with  them.  They  were  no  fooner 
gone,  and  the  parfon  and  Barclay  had 
drunk.  The  Ladies  in  a  bumper,  than 
the  former,  unafked,  began  to  relate  the 
caufe  of  Mrs.  Buckle's  melancholy,  of 
which  an  admirable  report  is  preferved 
in  the  next  volume.  I  never  keep 
my  reader  in  the  dark,  but  am  always 
enlightening  him ;  therefor*  my  book 
Vol,  II.  N  does 
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does  not  come  under  John  Clarke*! 
cenfure  on  fome  \vorks>  which  he  fays 
are    <f  fit  only  for  the   fire  to  warm*,, 
fince  they  can't  enlighten  us." 
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